oe 


10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 


its editor and proprietor, Till 1864 it 
wAg published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘Tae Company or 
Jax Paorr1o’’—an Incorporated Oompany. The 
Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M.Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven, Jos. Hutchinson. 


in August, 1861, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
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THE WORLD’S DISEASE, AND THE | 
REMEDY. 


BY REV. W. N. BURR. 


“Ah, sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, chil- 
dren that are corrupters; they have for- 
saken the Lord, they have provoked the 
Holy One of Israel unto anger, they 
_ have gone away backward! Why should 
ye be stricken any more? Ye will revolt 
more and more; the whole head is sick, 
and the whole heart faint. From the 
sole of the foot even unto the head 
there is no soundness in it; but wounds, 
and bruises and putrefying sores; they 
have not been closed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment. Your 
country is desolate, your cities are bnrn- 
ed with fire; your land, strangers devour 
it in your presence; and it is desolate, as 
overthrown by strangers. And the daugh- 
ter of Zion is left as a cottage in a 
vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of cu- 
cumbers, as a besieged city. Except 
the Lord of hosts had left unto us a very 
small remnant, we should have been as 
Sodom, and we should have been like 
unto Gomorrah.” 

The old prophet’s words ring through 
the centuries, and as they reach us in 
this day they find the world still under 
bondage and groaning for deliverance. 
Deliverance from what? And every 
man knows that the disease coursing 
through the veins of the nations, produc- 
ing a fever here; breaking out into 
loathsome sores there, slowly, craftily, 
so that often we fail to reconize the mis- 
chief until it is too late, weakening the 
foundations yonder—every man knows 
that the world’s disease is Sin. And 
well will it be for us as nations, as famil- 
ies, as individuals, when we shall be will- 
ing to go to the root of the matter and 
call the world’s ailment by its right 
name. 

But what of aremedy? Must the old 
world swing on through the years and 
the disease that brings results so disas- 
trous neyer receive a check? Must 
there always be bloodshed, and fire, and 
hatred, dishonesty, strife, selfishness, and. 
all the petty meanness that now, cherish- 
ed in the hearts of men, brings into the 
world so much of distress, and heart- 
ache, and suffering? Shall it be always 
true that “man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn?” Is 
it not possible that the dire scourge, 
sweeping through the length and breadth 
of the land, bringing distress and deso- 
lation and death among all nations of 
the earth—is it not possible that it may 
be touched by some healing influence 
that shall bring quietness when confu- 
sion now reigns? health, strength, beauty, 
when now is found only foul disease, 
weakness, and horrors that cannot be 
described? 

There walked one day among the 
hills and beside the sea in Galilee a 
Man in whom no taint of the world’s 
disease was found. Pure as the air 
that moves about the throne of God, 
unselfish as the summer shower that 
waters alike the field of the just and of 
the unjust, he had no thought but to 
give Himself to others. And there came 
a leper, who knelt before this Spotless, 
Sinless One, crying, ‘Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean”—a leper, 
loathesome and repulsive. Can we 
picture the horrors of that dread disease? 
Says one who has traveled much in the 
far East: ‘tAs we rode along we heard 
hoarse cries, like the screams of enrag- 
ed wild beasts. At the same moment 
apparitions, weird, spectral, with wiry 
matted hair, sprang from the hedges, 
and held out hands from which the 
joints had rotted off, lifted up arms 
without hands, showing stumps healed 
over. Their eyelids were thickened and 
drawn back, exposing sightless, swollen 
balls. Each one was draped in a gar- 
ment of faded blue cotton; and for an 
instant our feeling was that creatures, 
neither man nor woman, neither brute 
nor human, had burst out of their 
graves, and, with their bodies decayed 
and decaying, besought rescue from 
the horrors of their foul prison-house. 
To restore these mangled shapes to 
health and comeliness would appear a 
greater miracle than to breathe again 
the breath of life into an uncorrupted 
body from which the spirit has fled.” 
Here is a faint picture of the horrors 
of this awful disease. And it was a 
leper—loathesome, rotton, repulsive—a 
leper, who knelt before the Sinless One 
that day in Galilee and cried, ‘Lord, if 
thou wilt thou canst make me clean. 
And the unselfish One, the compassion- 
ate One, the untainted One put forth his 
hand and touched the creature, and said 
to him, “I will; be thou clean.” And 
as soon as He had spoken, immediately 
the leprosy departed from him, and he 
was cleansed. 

And it is that touch, and that alone, 
that shall ever heal the ailments of this 
Sin-sick world, bringing man out from 
all bondage and corruption, and raising 
him in health and strength to the digni- 
ty of that position which his Creator de- 


sires him to occupy. The leper not un-, 


fairly represents the world bearing the 
scourge of the sin-disease. If one ques- 
tions this, let him read the papers with 
his‘eyes open. What is going on in the 
world? Is there not discord and cor- 
ruption, selfish grasping and hatred in 
men’s hearts everywhere? Is not the 
history of every day the history of wrongs 
that ought to be righted, of foul disease 


that must be cured, or sweep the nations 


from the face of the earth as a pestilence 
sweeps a village? And is.there any 
power among men that can right wrongs, 
that can heal the festering sores of socie- 
ty? No power in all the universe can 
do it, save that power which cleansed the 
Galilean leper—the touch of the Christ, 
the sinless Son of God. 

_ And the cleansing of the nations can 
only be brought about by the cleansing 
of individuals. The spirit of Christ in 
one member of a family brings the 
Christ-touch intotchat family, and checks 
the sin-scourge there, at least so far as 
one life is concerned. The spirit of 
Christ prompting one citizen to order 
his life after the Divine plan lessens the 
power of sin in that community. And 
one man saved usually means the salva- 
tion of many others, for in some way in- 
fluences will go out from his healthful 
life that shall draw others from sin’s in- 
fection to a place of safety. Christ 
came to save the world—not to save the 
souls of men only, but to save their 
bodies, their capabilities, and all the af- 
fairs in which man, made in the image of 
God, man raised to dignity and authority 
over all other creatures, may legitimately 
interest himself. Ob, the possibilities of 
an elevated, broadened, ennobled life 
that lie in the way of any man, if he will 
but allow himself io live at his best! Why 
wallow in the mire of sin, why grovel 
among its defilements, why prostitute the 
magnificent capabilities that God has 
given us, when by turning to fight sin, 
instead of striking hands with it, we 
might enter the possible gates of nobility 
and usefulness, gathering blessings for 
ourselves, and bestowing blessing upon 
the world in which we live? But man 
never lives at his best, he is never in™ 
the way of highest culture in things that 
work together to make him the high- 
minded, noble, useful being that it ts 
possible for him to be, until he has 
dropped before the Christ of God as did 
the leper, and with him cried, ‘Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 
No man can cure himself of the sin-dis- 
ease. No earthly physician has medi- 
cine that will draw this evil from man’s 
nature. Civilization will not do it; high 
mind-cuiture will not do it; mere 
moral living will not do it; only the 
Christ-touch can put sin out of the way, 
and give to the individual, and so to the 
commonwealth, to the nation, a health- 
ful, growing, useful nature. 

Let a man once turn from the world’s 
enemy to the world’s one mighty Friend 
and Defender, the Christ, taking him for 
Master, striving in all possible ways to 
live in sympathy with him, to regard af- 
fairs as he regards them, to obey his in- 
structions, to live, in short, a life loyal to 
his Divine Sovereign, and you will see 
him growing in nobleness and strength 
and usefulness, developing in every part 
of his nature, by just so much as he is 
able to overcome, by means of the 
Christ-touch, the old sin-touch. Men 
who in truth follow the Christ—not those 
profess to do so, but who allow sin still to 
do with them about what it will—but men 
who sincerely, truly, at first to the extent 
of the little light given them, and then 
out into larger places as more light 
comes, follow the Master and seek in all 
things to catch his spirit, such men are 
better men physically, mentally, socially, 
as well as_ spiritually, than they ever 
would have been if they had continued 
to live on without the Christ-touch upon 
their lives. 

San Jacinto. 


The steamer Alameda, which arrived on 
the 6th inst. from Sydney, stopped at Apia 
June 22d, and took off the remaining sur- 
vivors of the wrecked American war 
ships, only leaving Admiral Kimberly and 
a boat’s crew. The Alameda also brought 


/nine native Samoans, young men, who 


are in charge of a man who intends to 
exhibit them through the States. They 
are finely formed men, tall and strong. 
Their bodies are tatooed nearly all over. 
They stopped at Honolulu to be proper- 
ly clothed. They arrived at this port 
last Saturday. On board the ship these 
natives set an excellent example to 


» | Europeans. Surrounded as they were by 


all sorts of people in the steerage, they 
read the Bible together, sang religious 
songs and had their devotions, and asked 
a blessing at their meals. It is hoped 
that they will not be led astray or caus- 
ed by bad example_to give up such 
faithful discharge of Christian duties in 
this so-called Christian sand. 


The Sugeme Court of Mississippi has 
imposed two fines of $250 each upon a 
railroad for failure to provide separate 
but like accommodations for the black 


and white races. — 


hats, and the election board bows 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE—II. 


_ That women have been making extra- 
ordinary progress during the present 
century, as maintained in a previous 
article, will be admitted by all. But on 
the further matter of investing her with 
suffrage rights, there will be a wide dif- 
ference of opinion. But we can afford 
to reason calmly and with a polite 
and gentlemanly consideration of the 
persons about whose rights we 
are reasoning. They are the loved 


They are the wives, whose conservative 
counsels, had they been followed, would 
have saved us from many an unwise ad- 
venture! They are the sisters, who 
always kept pace with us in study, when- 
ever they had a chance. They are by far 
the strongest supporters of morality and 
religion in every town in the State! They 
constitute a large majority in our churches, 
and but for their grand moral sense and 
keenly sensitive abhorrence of vice, I 
know not what would become of the 
country ! Brethren, it is about this vastly 
important part of the State and the nation 
that we nowinquire. Should they have 
the right to vote ? I believe they should, 
and for the following reasons : | 


I, Woman’s intellectual abilities amply 
qualify her for that duty. She is capable of 
understanding political matters as thor- 
oughly as the average male voter. Nine- 
tenths of American voters, without pre- 
tending to understand intricate matters 
of legislation, have sagacity enough to 
select men who do, and elect them and 
bid them do the work, just as a man who 
cannot build a house himself may have 
Sagacity enough to select a carpenter 
who can. The big thing in governing a 
country is the selection of suitable men. 
Women have quite as much sagacity in 
detecting character and distinguishing 
good men from bad as men have. 
Could women vote, politicians would 
have to put upcleaner men than _here- 
tofore, or they would be badly black- 
balled! Who doubts that? + any, 
let him speak. 

,, 2. The presence of ladies at the polls 
would make those places far more 
respectable than they are now. 
So it was in Boston, and so it 


respectable ladies go. Announce their 
coming and loud talking ceases, _The 
swearer shuts his lips, gentleman lift their 
defer- 
entially, and does its best to be polite. 


3. We have goneso far in the gift of 
suffrage, we must, to be consistent, give 
the right towoman. Our Northern wo- 
men are far better qualified to vote than 
the seven million of colored people down 
South. They are far in advance of 
the foreign element which exerts su¢h an 
influence at the polls. With compulso- 
ry education—in the near future— the 
females of our country will, as a rule, be 
better educated than the males. If that 
is to be so, can we consistently say they 
shall have no vote on public matters? 


4. The. cause of temperance abso- 
lutely demands it. We seem shut up 
to the necessity of granting woman this 
right, if we would not have the ‘curse 
continue for indefinite years to come. 
Could we get woman’s suffrage, we 
could carry prohibition at the first elec- 
tion; for women are the great sufferers; 
and give them the right to vote, and 
nine-tenths of them would march/to the 
polls carrying prohibition banners4 Why 
should they not? Woman has? long 
felt the curse of rum. How sensitive she 
is to the rags her children wear to school, 


And a hundred times she has said: “It 


rags on my children. But forit my 
children could dress decently, and so 
could I, and go out into company de- 
cently dressed sometimes; and my house, 
too, would have decent furniture, and 
my future have some hope in it? But 
oh, my husband spends all atthe sa- 
loon! Oh, that I could blot it ut for- 
ever!” Put the ballot into that poor 
woman’s hand, and she will know what to 
do with it! No sophistry will persuade 
her that license is a good thing, be it 
high or low! And when these#forlorn 
sufferers hasten to the polls with their 
tear-stained ballots, strong men é¢will be 
moved and go and vote with them, and 
so will noble women; and young men, 
gallant and synipathetic, will help them 
right the ancient and cruel wrong. Not 
one of us doubts the carrying of srohibi: 
tion, if only women could vote; and 
that prohibition would prohébit, for 
these suffering women would brook no 
foolishness in executing such’ a law. 
Had Massachusetts and New: Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania allowed women 


in all those States. In shutting 
to this manifest necessity, God f 
what he wills regarding it. 

“And Jael, the wife of Hebert, took a 
nail and a hammer and smote the nail 
into the head of Sisera, Captain of the 
host of Midian, and he died! ° And the 


us up 
as shown 


is in Kansas, So it is in all places where. 


patched all over by her tireless fingers ! 


is the accursed saloon that puts these 


to vote, prohibition would havé carried 


Lord delivered Sisera into hand 


mothers, to whom we owe so much!. 


| Tithe Weman’s Beard 
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OUR TURKISH GIRLS. 


FROM BROUSSA. 


* %* * A description of the two 
weddings with the various festivities con 
nected with them, the dinner preceding, 
(to which we were invited),the display of 
the trousseaux, and many incidental na- 
tive customs, would make my letter too 
long, but one thing I must mention. I 
was much interested when I saw with 
what (pardonable) pride Takouhi’s di- 
ploma, neatly framed, was shown to the 
friends who came to see all her pretty 
things. The greater part of her outfit 
was her own handiwork, showing great 
industry and skill—and the same could 
be said of Aghavni’s. It would have 
done credit to our own girls at home. 

Many of Takouhi’s friends asked, ‘‘And 
what is that piece of paper with some 
writiny on it and a bit of blue ribbon ?” 
the tone of voice showing plainly what 
they thought.. Then would follow an ex- 
planation of how her father had paid 
so much money, and her mother 
had spared her to go to school so many 
years, and she had been one of four 
competent to complete thecourse of study 
and counted worthy to receive this com- 
mendation from her teachers and the 
Trustees of the school, so that though only 
a “simple piece of paper,” it really repre- 
sented a great deal. Her husband said it 
meant more to him than anything else. He 
has several times made unsuccessful at- 
temps to learn English, but now he hastak- 
en it up again, with his wife for teacher. 
He has a class of young men in the Sun- 


in; he ordered, 
copy of Peloubet’s notes, so that his wife 
and he could have this help in preparing 
their lessons. I wish what our girls 
learn in school might be prized by many 
more; then our school would fill up rap- 
idly. Aghavni’s case was quite differ- 
ent. Her father, though abun- 
dantly able to afford it, sent her but two 
years, for he feared if she received too 
high (?) an education: it would unfit her 
for the position that a wife in Turkey 
ought to hold; in the interior of Turkey, 
old customs still hold their ground, and 
he expected her to go back there, the 
home of her childhood. Her betrothal 
was all arranged by the parents on both 
sides, in truly Oriental fashion, when the 
parties were mere children, though they 
themselves ratified it later. Do youre- 
member one of our girls, Yevnigeh, who 
did not remain to graduate on account 
of the sudden death of her father? 
When we came back from America we 

found that the Committee had given her 
the position of teacher in the primary 
school here. She has a most retiring 
disposition, and used always to be dis- 
trusting her own powers, but in the school 
she has. succeeded well, and she has 
about thirty little boys and: girls under 
her charge, quite enough for one person 
to manage. The school-room is in the 
basement of our church here in Broussa 
East, and I often stop in to see how she 
is getting along. One secret of her suc- 
cess is that she is so happy in her work. 

Another of our girls, Athena, not a 
graduate, has taken Mautsa’s place as 
Greek teacher in the itl and 
from what I hear seems to be doing 
well, 

Just after my last letter to. you, Mr. 
Nigohossian gave up his position in our 
school, as perhaps Miss Cull may have 
written you; but as the class: which he 
was teaching had dropped out there was 
no need to supply his place, and his sister 
is fully qualified to carry on those whom 


teachers in the school remain the same. 

Lately they have started a new thing. 
On Friday afternoon, Once in two weeks, 
there’ are compositions read, pieces 
spoken, etc., and friends are invited in 
and made welcome. This is good ' prac- 
tice for the pupils, as well as an incentive 
to do their best, and it is pleasant to have 
‘some specified time in the week when 
visitors may s€ée something more than | 
the mere routine class-work. 

Have you heard of: the arrival of the | 
new iron bedsteads from England in Jan- 
uary, provided by Mr. Crawford from 


‘| some funds he had in hand to use for 


some such purpose? They are neat and 
comfortable, with spring mattresses, and 
the dormitories present quite a different 
appearance. New maps were ordered | 
at the same time, and these will prove a 


she already had in hand: Otherwise the | 


: phy to teach, for the old maps (old when 
I entered the school), were so worn and 


when you knew its exact location. These 
were paid for from the income of the 
school, How much pleasure the arrival 
of these things did give us all! We call- 
ed it our Thanksgiving day, and Mr. 
Baldwin and I spent the day at the 
school, the ladies and ourselves dining 
at Mr. Cull’s table. The _ holidays 
were full of interest to us, extending, as 


>! you know, over considerable more time 


than they do at home. Our first cele- 
bration was on Christmas Eve at the 
school, where there was a beautiful tree 
for the pupils, and the ladies had pro- 
vided entertainment for the friends in- 


mas exercise in English, for which Miss 
Wells had so carefully drilled the schol- 
ars—all of them taking some part in it. 
They sang some new hymns, too, led by 
Miss Rebecca on the organ and by Miss 
Erasmia’s voice. 

New Year’s day our European friends, 
what few there are in the city, anda 
large number of native friends called on 
us, reminding us of New Year’s day at 
home when we were young. We hear 
the custom is gradually being given up, 
but I don’t think it would be if every- 
body could have as pleasant a day as we 
had. OnGreek Christmas, January 6th, 
we were in Yenijeh. 

New Year’s day (O. S.) came on Sun- 
day, and was a good day, as we cele- 
brated the Communion, and thus enter- 
ed the new year with renewed pledges of 
faithfulness to our Lord and Master. 

The_ 18th was Armenian Christmas, 
and, according to custom, we had a reg- 
ular church service with a Christmas 
sermon from the pastor. For some time 
Mr. Nigohossian and 1 had been training 
the young people on some new Christmas 
hymns. We have no such fund of car-- 
ols, etc., to draw from as you have at 
home, and the little we were able to do 
on that occasion represented a good 
deal of hard work. In the first place, I 
selected an English hymn with a cheer- 
ful chorus, which I sent to Constantino- 
ple, asking Dr. Riggs to translate into Ar- 
menian. Mr, Nigohossian himself trans- 
lated “Joy to the World,” and then we 


day-school, and when the new year came found the words of “Brightest and Best 


Mt. Batdwity, fof the Sons of the~ Morning" already} their lips for the Master? 


in the Turkish hymn book, These 
had then to be printed in leaflet form, 
and after these preliminary steps 
we undertook the music, and this gave 
us work for several evenings. But we 
felt well repaid, and it proved an indi- 
rect means of doing good, besides the 
inspiration it gave to the Christmas 
services, 
AN ORGAN NEEDED. 

We had our organ carried to the 
church, as the instrument there is a 
miserable affair, and only remains there 
temporarily. I am abeut undertaking 


to raise money to pay for a new one for 


them, and I had so much faith that I 
could get the money by asking many 
friends each to give a little that my hus- 
band has actually ordered one from 
America. This involves writing a good 
many letters, from which I rather shrink, 
but I know no one from whom I would 
dare ask the whole sum, and yet that 
seems little compared with what churches 
spend for their music at home. I have 
now $70 in hand, and if you were not 
doing so much for Broussa already, I 
would ask you to interest some one 
especially in this. If you could send but 
$5 it would be a help. I don’t expect 
to get much from the people here. 


port their pastor without any help from 
the Board. They will give something, 
no doubt, and the leaflets referred to 
were sold at a profit—said profit to be 
given for this object. 

Our evenings this winter have been 
very full with visiting among the fami- 
lies and receiving visits from them, but 
we feel more and more convinced that 


| much good can be accomplished in this 


way. The attendance of my Sunday- 
school class is quite regular, and there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
preparation of the lesson. The majority 
of the young ladies, now in the class, 
have had nothing more than an element- 
ary education,so that they could not at first 
use to advantage the Armenian question- | 
book, with notes published by our Commit- 
tee in Constantinople, Turkish being } 
the language generally spoken in the 
homes. This year I began marking them 
| for attendance, punctuality and reading 
‘the daily portions of Scripture. I had 
to. be cautious about taking this advanc- 
ed step, lest, from misunderstanding, it | 
frighten. some of the timid ones away. 
It had this effect on a few until *I ‘went 
to see them personally, and made ex: 
planations. But, on the whole, the 
fect has been good, and with nineteen 


of twelve. But whatever the advance 
may be in other lines, I cannot be satis- 
fied till they are ready to take a stand 
on the Lord’s side. Let these, too, be} 
remembered in a special way at the 


torn that it was difficult to find a place. 


Asay} 
rule, they are doing all they can to sup- 


vited in to see it, and listen to the Christ- | 


| 


ef- | 


on my roll, I have an average attendance 


Subscription, in advance, $2.50. 
includes postage); if not paid within three . 


look into their bright, lovable faces your . 


heart would yearn over them. . 

If any of those who read or hear my 
letters should ever ask questions which you 
think I could answer in a profitable or in- 
esting way, will you not pass them ,on? — 
I want to do what little I can to help ~ 


by their means, their sympathy and their 
prayers. Yours truly, 
Mrs. T. J. 


THAT, CONVENTION. 


Dear Paciric:. The report -of the 
State Convention of Christian Endeavor, 
so well given in your paper of July roth, 
leaves little room for supplement or 
amendment, but the impressions of one 
of an older generation, who had the 
pleasure of being present at that meeting, 
may be of interest to some of your readers, 

The one thing that more than any 
other, perhaps, arrested the attention in 
this convention was its moral earnestness. 
Can anything in the way of outlook for 
the future be more profoundly satisfac- 
tory to those who have borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day in years past, 
than to see such a company of young 
people coming up to fill their places, 
full of a sacred enthusiasm. Fill our 
places! Yes, more than fill them; for 


ity, skill in the use of argument, and 
above all, Jove. How often we heard in 
those two days the words, “for the Mas- 
ter.” That is really the key-note of all 


much abused, misunderstood pledge, 
For the Master’s sake they promise to 
take part in some way in every prayer- 
meeting of the Society, and haying 
promised, much as nature may shrink, 


‘they are nerved to do it for His sake, be- 


cause they have promised Him and each 
other. Thus, the doing becomes in time 
easy and natural. Timid young girls be- 
come accustomed to the sound of their 
own voice in repeating a passage of 
Scripture or hymn, till by and by they 
venture a fittle prayer, Or express a 


| thought or give a testimony. Is there 


no significance in such a training as this, 
when we remember how maty prayer 
meetings there are of older people in the 
small charches where the men are in a 

very small minority, and the sisters dare 


Another feature of this meeting which | 
impressed itself upon the observer was 
the brevity of prayer and remark, report 
or speech. In prayer they simply ask 
God for what they want in language the 
most natural and expressive, so that in the. 
time usually occupied by one old-tinre 
prayer a half-dozen hearts may have ut- 
tered a sincere petition. © All this gives 
the impression of business. They have 
undertaken to do something for the Mas-_ 
ter, and they do zt; not’ in a heartless, 
perfunctory way, but: ‘in sincerity and 
love. 

There is no mistaking the Providence | 
that has brought into being .an organiza-~ 
tion like this, at a time when the wholé 
‘world is crying out for help; and the. 
clarion call, ‘‘To the work, to the work!” 
is belting thre globe. Let us thank God 
and take courage. AN OBSERVER, . 


THE CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


I feel greatly obliged to Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook for his generous article in THE Pa- 
CIFIC of two weeks ago, and desire to add 
a word with reference to the letter from 
which he quoted largely. It was written 
as a personal letter to Rev. Dr. Strieby, 
and I had not the remotest expectation 
‘that it would even be seen by any eye 
but his. 
den which would have been difficult 


for it is through that letter that He has 
answered the supplications of those dark 
hours. Already enough has come to 
hand to enable me to feel sure that if 
our churches and our personal friends 
who have helped us in past years will 
continue their aid, we-shall pull through 
and the work will not be es hin- 
dered. 

This work gains in interest and in 
spiritual power every year. Our six-: 
teen missions are all rendering a 
good account of service rendered and 
results vouchsafed. Within the last 
thirty - days I have heard of twelve or 


fess Christ as their Master and Savior. 
We have 545 enrolled members of our 
schools and an average attendance .of . 
325. More than 1,200 have been en- 
rolled thus far during the present fiscal 
year (ending August 31st). Of the pres- 


reported as giving evidence, more or less © 
clear, of conversion. To complete the 
‘year’s work honorably, paying all- bills, 


have yet received. It is a large 
to be secured after the contriMutions of 
our largest givers are already ‘in band. 
And I venture to hope that our appeals 
for support, both in offerings and’ in 
prayers, will not be in vain, W, tas. 


J is the few who 
Throne of Grace. if you could once many must count 


those who are doing so muchto help us © 


with zeal they combine knowledge, abil- a 


I wrote therefore with an aban- © 


for me otherwise. God’s hand was in it; — 


more of our Chinese pupils led to con- — 


this movement, the very. essence ofethat. _ 


ent membership, nearly one-fourth are . 


will require about $1,500 more than we 
sum 
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| For | 
3 HOLD ME CLOSE. 


Hold me close, O precious Saviour, 
: On thy breast I would recline, 
é There obtain thy gracious favor, 
~ And enjoy thy peace divine. 


Hold me close, O precious Saviour, 
Every day and every hour; 

I shall sleep and rest securely, 
Lying on thine arm of power. 


 _Hotd™me close, O precious Saviour, 
Tillgmy*soul is all thine own, 
And I know thy blessed glory, 
_ Even as in heaven I’m known. 


- Hold me close, O precious Saviour, 
To they tender loving heart; 
Soothe me with thy sweetest promise, 
Grace and strength my soul impart. 


Hold me close, O precious Saviour, 
I would hide myself in thee, 
Close to thee I shall not wander, 
I in thee, and thou in me. 


Hold me close, O precious Saviour, 
Till [ catch thy fervid zeal; 

Fill my soul with joys unmeasured, 
Stamp upon my heart thy zeal. 


Hold me close, O precious Saviour, 
jl1l the storms of life are o’er, 
And I the river, 
thee forevermore. 


Sa 19, 1889. C.R. HAGER. 


— 


THE CHURCH AND PROHIBITION. 
La: 


BY REY. 


The Church of Christ should recog- 
nize the intimate relation which exists 
between temperance and religion; also, 
that the liquor crime, as it exists in our 
land to-day, presents a great barrier to 
the work of evangelization. With this in 
view, let me suggest several lines of work. 

- Tois work may have reference to four 
departments of Christian labor: 

1. The ministry and the Church 
The pulpit should give no uncertain 
sound. Total abstinence should be 
preached; the dangers of the drink 
habit enforced. The duty of Christians 
to array themselves against this vice of 

yices should be inculcated. The Church 
should be clean, not as to the outside of 
the ‘cup and the platter,” but from the 

« cup and the pipe. The moral power of 
Otal abstinence and correct example is 
yond computation. The Church 
should be active, aggressive, saturated 
with temperance in its preaching, prayer- 
meeting, social work ; a very strong hold 
‘of divine and human forces, a mighty ar- 

« senal for equipment for warfare against 

the saloon crime, which ‘cannot be 
legalized without sin,” nor ignored with- 
sin. 

.. Sunday-school work. Teach the 
sdieiaaes nature of alcohol and the 
terrible evils of the drink traffic. Teach 
the quarterly temperance lesson; make 
use of the blackboard and chart, to. set 

_truth before the eyes. Circulate the 
_ pledge. There are neat card pledges for 
children, and large Sunday-school pledges 
to be framed and hung in a conspicuous 
place to teach their living lessons. Or- 
ganize Bands of Hope or other temper- 
ance societies. Introduce temperance 
literature into the Sunday-school library 
and use temperance papers; use tem- 
perance music. Give the emphatic 
Bible teaching apainst rum drinking and 
mim smelling, with the terrible curse 
_ pronounéed against both. Teach it, 
‘pray it, talk it, sing it. 
such inculcation will never die. 


3.. The Christian Home. The home 
should be the nursery of temperance. It 
should abound in the best temperance 
literature, in which our time is affluent. 

Banish alcoholics from the home as a 
beverage, from the side-board or behind 
the door, from the cuisine, from the 
medicine case. Science pronounces it 
deadly poison, slow but sure. Banish 
the narcotic weed. Let the home be 
clean, and sweet and fragrant, radiant 
with promise. Let the law of the house- 
_ hold be undying hostility to all that in- 
toxicates, defiles and degrades. 

, -' 4,° The Christian citizen and his un- 
‘compromising position. He should take 
his*stand, and know where he stands 
and why he stands there. The 
‘Christian citizen will not find 

‘a market for his grapes at the win- 
* ery. The Christian citizen will not sup- 
port in business or for office any man. 
who in any way is an adjunct to the lig- 
uor traffic. | 

We cannot but note, as cause of grati- 
tude to God, that the churches have tak- 
en firm ground and planted their banner 
in the fore-front of this great reform; 
and that there is to be no backward step 

. taken until that banner waves over a 
land on which the blighting shadow of 
the saloon never falls. 

The open legalized saloon stands to- 
day as a menace to our liberties, the tra- 
ducer of morals and virtue, and the foe 
of the home. God wants a people in 
dead earnest in this holy cause against 
its ravages. Anything less is a cheat; 
half-heartedness is mockery; temporizing 
is failure. The temperance movement 
gets its moment and momentum from 

_ the weight of the curse against which it 
moves, It moves to remove the dire 
effects of intemperance, but by the de- 
struction of causes; not by parallel in- 
fluences, but by destructive forces. The 
_ tremendous energy and vitality of the 
' drink-traffic spend themselves in their 

‘.  Fesultants, the crimes and miseries of in- 
temperance. Another and more tremen- 
dous energy must work, not alongside of 
this great force of evil, but across and 
4 against it. Temperance seeks not so 
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vent it. To prevent is to go before. 

That is the work; to go before the effect, 
. and_root out the cause. The drink-traf- 
‘fic is the all-stimulating and producing 
of of intemperance. “Hence temper- 
ance assailg its vice-monster, as the most 
_ practical ns of promoting temper- 


The effect of | 


_- much to assail intemperance, but to pre- | 


The old Bay State arrays the gigantic 
forces against each other in a mo mean- 
ingless conflict. 
and sit in sackcloth and ashes over the 
ruin. Even Boston’s great religious edi- 
tor breaks forth in congratulatory lamen- 


tations as he reminds the people that ‘I: 


told you it could not be done.” And so 
he makes the result justify his position, in 
which he used his might to render the ef- 
fort for prohibition nugatory. The Bay 
State fails with an army 45,000 short of 
that of the foe; but more than a hundred 
thousand supposed friends of temperance 
and morality fail, dodge, stay at home, in 
this the grandest, most effective temper- 


ance movement ever set before any peo- 


ple. | 
Practical temperance work! We hear 
the demand on every hand. Why not 


practice it in the most practical and ef- | 


fective form? Politicians and officers 
will not move, lest, as with the scribes 
and priests, there be an uproar of the 
people ; let there be such an uproar 
of the people as shall make them move 
in double quick time. We recognize the 
work as practical, hence we seek to 
arouse the church to the most practical 
methods of dealing with the great ques- 
tion. If the church stand true, the 
practical solution will come speedily. 


We also recognize our work as edu- 
cational, hence we seek through the 


church and Sunday-school to tone up 


the sentiment and principles of the com- 
ing generation for the overthrow of the 
drink curse—sometime. But, why wait 
for that “sometime” while the evil is 
growing rank at our side, in society, in 
the State, and even in our homes, honey- 
combing the life of the nation? We, the 
educators, are not educated up to the 


point which we demand that our children 


under this kind of tutelage shall reach. 
Would it not be a wise expenditure of 
force to seek for present results—the at- 
tainment now of what we expect of our 
children a quarter of a century hence ; 
and this is the most practical method of 
education that can be employed? We, 
the moral educators, tell the youth of the 
evils of intemperance, but the cause 
moving on unchecked and we confessing 
ourselves powerless to prevent, the edu- 
cation is largely neutralized. Yet we 
work along the lines of education, not- 
withstanding the saloon is setting its gins 
for the youth six, yea, seven days in the 
week, 

We recognize and rejoice in the holy 
crusade of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union ; that this band of honor- 
able women not a few, are, by the mul- 
tiplied departments of labor, reaching 
Out to every possible field in the great 
redemptive work for humanity. God 
speed them! We recognize the neces- 
sity of righteous and wholesome laws, 
and the grand opportunity which is here 
presented for all temperance men to 
achieve most telling results. Lawis a 
terror to the evil doer. The Gospel is 
the renewing power unto humanity. Law 
must not hinder this power of the Gospel, 
but must co-operate with it by holding 
in check the powers of evil. 

While the efforts of the people to put 
a chain about the tyrant’s neck and drag 
him to a felon’s dungeon have not been 
successful in every case, yet we grate- 
fully acknowledge the providence of 
God under which we have been permit- 
ted to see the rising tide of a just con- 
demnation of the liquor crime, imbed- 
ding in the minds of the people the 
principle that any form of license is a 
compact with evil ; a league with Satan 
and his emissaries; a truce with hell. 
That license is the traffic’s right-hand of 
power, that compromise is capitulation. 
The traffic is the arch-crime of the day, 
and can only righteously and successful- 
ly be treated as other high crimes against 
the State, against humanity, against 
God’s order of things, by total and un- 
qualified prohibition—placing the ban 
of outlawry upon it until it will have to 
face the law, face an outraged humanity, 
face an uncompromising public senti- 
ment, and meet a criminal’s doom. 
This we recognize as the educating work 
of the church, and the bounden duty of 
the Christian by voice and by vote to de- 
voutly seek its consummation. — 

WESTMINSTER. 


DANGER IN SUCCESS. 


No part of human life is free from 
temptation. There are exposed places 
which everyone feels must be guarded. 
What is most of a surprise to us is the 
appearance of danger in unexpected 
places, Failure has its temptations; suc- 
cess opens chasms unknown to the oppo- 
site. No great virtue is required to im- 
prove the lessons of adversity, but only 
yirtue and wisdom can secure and retain 
the full advantages of victory. Many a 
man who has run with steadiness the 
rougher course has lost his balance the 
moment he has entered the highroad of 
prosperity. David was a model of #lf- 
control, prudence and courage, through 
the long contests with soul; the climax of 
victory opened seams and exposed weak 
places in his character. The man who 
was too conscientious to take the life of 
Saul when prowling upon his track, in 
the high day of prosperity ventured to 
commit adultery and murder. In the 
Capture of Jericho, Joshua held every 
soldier in the line of duty;. but the mo- 
ment the city was taken new dangers en- 
tered; and by the sin of a single soldier 
the conquering host was turned back in 
Bull Run s Herald. 


A young student lately presented 
himself for examination, and failed. To. 
his family, anxious to hear of his success, 
he telegraphed thus: ‘Examination 
splendid, professors enthusiastic. They 
wish a second in October.” 


We deplore the failure, | ° 


literary and Educational. 


“Current Discussions in Theology by 
the Professors of Chicago Theological 
Seminary” come to us in a volume of 473 
pages, and from the Congregational Sun- 
 day-school and Publishing Society. This. 
is volume VII of the series, and brings 
the review of theological literature down 
to the autumn of 1888. ‘The literature 
in the Departments of Exegesis and. 
History is very largely German, in the 
Departments of Dogmatics and Homi- 
letics less so;.indeed, in the last depart- 
ment the Professor devotes several pages 
to contributions which have appeared in 
the Homiletic Review. Not a few of the 
books referred to are,of course,not epoch- 


making; most of them have their day, and | 


short one. By the time a year and a 
half are gone they hardly deserve any 
full consideration. We are reminded of 
this ephemeral character in the case of 
a Scotch book, to which several pages 
are given in review, and yet this last week 
it is stated that the young author, being 
taken to task for his heterodoxy before 
his ecclesiastical court, preferred to with- 
draw his errors and not stand on his de- 
fence. Still, no year passes without 
valuable or, at least, interesting contribu- 
tions being made to theological litera- 
ture, of which few pastors can avail 
themselves. The professors at Chicago 
therefore, do a decided service in this 
yearly review. For example, the course of 
thought of the ‘Pentateuchal Discus- 
sion” and on the school of the late Pro- 
fessor Ritschl, is a matter of concern, 
and most of us cannot find time or 
means to keep the run of it. We feel 
like saying that the more frequently these 
professors let fall pregnant sentences 
which indicate where the error lies in the 
positions reviewed, and how it may be 


met, the better. Besides, the proof- 
reading should be improved. (Boston. 
$1.50.) 


Among the indications that the church 
and the reading world are awaking toa 
new impression of missions, may be men- 
tioned the volume of 428 pp., 12mo., 
bearing the title, ‘‘ The Missionary Year- 
Book for 1889-90, Containing Histori- 
cal and Statistical Accounts of the Prin- 
cipal Protestant Missionary Societies in 
America, Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent of Europe.” It is published in 
Chicago by Fleming H. Revell, but the 
person to whom the enterprise is largely 
due, and its editor as far as America is 
concerned, is Dr. J. T. Gracey of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Weare told that it is in 
large part a reissue of a Hand-Book pub- 
lished last year, but it is intended to be 
the first annual volume in a series, which 
will furnish in compact and accurate form 
those facts in the progress of this ever-ex- 
panding work which it becomes every 
church and intelligentChristian of this age 
to know. We trust the first number will 


be warmly received, so that the pro- | 


jected series may be successfully sus- 
tained. If we are correct, no less than 
I145:societies are enumerated here, and 
a compendious account of their origin 
and the scope and localities of their ac- 
tivity is furnished. In most cases the 
information has been communicated by 
officials connected with the societies. 
Our copy has been sent us by Brier & 
Dobbins, the well-known book-sellers of 
this city. ($1.25.) 


A new edition of **A Popular His- 
tory of California, from the Earliest 
Period of its Discovery to the Present 
Time,” by Lucia Norman, has been sent 
us by The Bancroft Co. of this city, who 
are its publishers. The first edition ap- 
peared some sixteen years ago. A re- 
vision has been made, and the story 
brought down to date. One hundred 
and forty pages are devoted to Califor- 
nia before 1848; 76 to the events of 
later date. Of course, the book is but 
a primer, but primers have their function. 


The new liquor law in Massachusetts 
has some pointsof notable interest. 
The prohibitory clauses contained in it, 
if duly enforced, might be made to have 
immense effect. In the first place it ab- 
solutely prohibits the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors in all towns and cities which 
did not vote at the last election to grant 
licenses. No license can be granted 
until the notice of the application has 
been published for at least ten days. 
Any owner of real estate within twenty- 
five feet of the proposed saloon may 
file with the licensing board a notice of 
his objection to the granting of such a 
license, and then the license shall not 
be granted. No sale of intoxicating 
liquor shall be made between the hours 
of eleven o’clock at night and six in the 
morning ; nor on Sundays ; nor on the 
day when any national, State or muni- 
cipal election is held in the town 
or city; nor on Fast day, Memorial 
day, or Labor day, Thanksgiving day, 
or Christmas day. No sale shall be 
made to a person who is a minor for 
his own use, the use of his parents or 
any other person. No more than one 
place can.be licensed for each one 
thousand of the population, excepting 
Boston. Any person who has suffered 
in person, property or means of support 
by reason of the intoxication of any per- 
son, may bring suit against the dealer 
who supplied any portion of the liquor 
which caused such intoxication and re- 
cover damages. No liquor shall be 
sold to an intoxicated person, nor to any 
person known to have been intoxicated 
within six months.—Advance. 


A poor man watched a thousand years 
before the gates of Paradise. Then, 


while he snatched one little nap,. they | 


‘into Egypt. 


‘MOODY'S BIBLE READINGS. 


ABRAHAM AND LOT, 


Two of ‘Christiane are 
contrasted ; 


Abraham, a type of the Christian in 
the church, Lot the Christian in the 
world. Abraham walked by faith, Lot 
walked by sight. Abraham is /the.most 
renowned of all men, except Jesus ‘Christ, 
that have ever lived on this earth. The 
Persians, Turks, Egyptians, Arabs and 
all the Mohammedans claim him. When 


God called him, it was at the time of the | 


building of the Tower of Babel. The 
builders of the Tower of Babel are lost ; 
there is nothing known of them now, ex- 
cept what is given to us in the Bible. 


To-day Abraham is still talked about | 


and known. (Gen, xii: 1-4) Abraham’s 
first step, God had called him to gw in- 
to the promised land; he came only 
half way and stopped at Haran. 

The key to Lot’s character is here 
shown—he went with Abraham. Typi- 
cal of many Christians of the day—lean- 
ing on some other Christian. Abraham 
found all the land filled. It was testing 
his faith. Again God tested his faith by 
a famine, but he fell away, went down 
(Gen. 10-13.) And 
while there he deceived the people—did 
not trust entirely in God. Isaac made 
the same mistake—he did the same with 
Rebecca. (Gen. xxvi: 7.) But Abraham 


was rebuked by a heathen king—a 


Christian walking so as to throw himself 
open to correction from the world—a 
sorry sight. (Gen. xiii: 1-4.) Abraham 
came out of Egypt. Since he left the 


promised land to go into Egypt, for the 


first time he now called upon the Lord ; 
he built an altar to the Lord, (Gen. xiii: 
4.) And there is a strife between Lot 
and Abraham. (Gen. xili:5.) And here 
Lot fell ; riches was the cause of it, and 
Abraham proves himself to be nobler 
than Lot, and he let Lot choose for him- 
self. Here Lot made a mistake; he 


‘turned his back on the Lord, went out 


among the worldly people living in Sod- 
om. (Gen. xiii: 12.) When Lot left 


Abraham, then God came to him and 


showed him all the land (Gen. xiii: 14- 
17), and gave it to him and his forever. 
Here Abraham built an altar unto the 
Lord. 

God gives it all to him; keeps no- 
thing back; all is his. Abraham was an 
unselfish man. He gives up everything 
and God gave him everything. He had 
favor with God. 

Lot is taken captive (Gen. xiv: 1-12), 


and Abraham rescues him and all that | 


Lot had lost, and restores it to him. | 
(Gen. xiv: 14-16.) 

Gen, xiv: 18. He meets Melchisedec, 
who blesses Abraham and receives tithes 
of all from Abraham. The King of 
Sodom offers to Abram what he had lost, 
but Abram refuses. He will not receive 
anything for what he has done. 

One who has met the King of Sodom 
— God—has no desire to meet the world, 
or to have any portion with it, for he has 
more than the world can give. (Gen. xv: 
1.) Here God rewards Abraham again, 
speaks to him in a vision, and gives him 
great promises, 
hundred times is this said in the Bible, 


from the first time in Genesis to the last 


time in Revelations. Abraham has done 
the right thing in refusing the gifts from 
the King of Sodom. God gives him 
largely through faith. ; 
Gen. xv: 4, 5. 
more and more through faith only. 
Gen. xvii: 6. Promises again are 


given to him, and God changes his | 


name from Abramto Abraham, and says 
that nations shall look unto him as their 
father. 

Gen, xviii: 1. 
Him the thing which I do? for I know 
Him.” And Abraham interceded with 
the Lord for the world; but Abraham 
stops interceding before the Lord stopped 
answering his requests. (Gen xix: 1-22.) 
The darkest picture in the Bible is here 
shown—the miserable, low condition and 
state of Sodom and the Sodomites. (Gen. 
xxii; 1-14.) The ‘greatest trial of Abra- 
ham’s faith is given in this chapter. 
(Gen, xxii: 15-19.) Again notice, that 
after each trial of his faith, the Lord gives 
greater and greater promises. And why 
were the promises givento him? ‘Be- 
cause thou hast obeyed my voice.” 

Gen. xxv: 8, 9. The death and bur- 
ial of Abraham by hissons. 

Four surrenders of Abraham: 


First one—Gen. xii: 1. Abraham 
gives up everything. | 
Second one—Gen. xili: 9. Lets Lot 


choose first, gives up to him Pears om A 
and*God gives Abraham the whole land. 
Third one—Gen. xiv: 2-33. He 
gives up earthly riches, earthly lucre. 
Fourth one—It was where he surren- 
dered and offered up Isaac on the altar. 
And as each surrender of Abraham 


was the greater, so the Lord gave to him | 


and promises in return. 
O. C. Pope. 


Near the large es on. the road. 


from Tripolitza to Myloi, in Arcadia, a 
peasant, in digging, has found various 
antiquities: Among these is a_ bronze | 
statuette, without feet, but otherwise well | 


preserved, representing Artemis stretch: | 


ing a bow, with a quiver slung on her. 
back. . It is of a good period. In the 
excavations of the Acropolis some pieces 
have been found of the ancient aetoma. 
or pediment of the Parthenon in Poros 
stone, preserving good traces. of the poly- 
chromy.. Some fragments of vases have 
also been. found representing a Giganto- | 
machia. Some of these bear the i ‘ist 
tion of the artist Nicosthenes. 


The hope of makes 


opened and shut.— Persian. | 


roes of cowards. 


‘Fear not’—over nine 


Promises increasing | 


Shells 


the true Christian and. the 
wortdly Chtistian are here'shown to us. | 


_ Agcidents happen, 
| and sickness comes, 
to all, and yet many 
people never have 
on hand the means 
to promptly relieve 
the sufferings from 
either. An inexpen- 


THE NEXT TERM WILL 


Aug. 8, 1889. 


E COLLEGE COURSE corre 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oolloge, Mae 
The Seminary 


changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


course of study remaing Un 


| or Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. 0, 


sive and thoroughly 
| rehable safeguard is 


Perry Davis’ 
Pain Killer. 


which has stood for 
49 years unrivaled. 
For Cramps, Colic, 
Cholera andall Sum- 
mer Complaints it is 


Fiel d Seminary | 


Schoo for and Young Ladies, 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, ogy, 


IS School gives thorough instruotio, 

Aamits special students. Prepares fo 
the University of Oalifornia, and for VY 
Wellesley, Smith and other colle we The 
nine eenth year begins July 31, 1889. 


Mrs. R. G. Knox. Proprotor: or 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, P — 


A SURE CURE— 
Have it with you 
home and when 
traveling. Itis used 
externally and in- 
ternally, and is just | 


tent. 


Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sprains, &c. 


the most desirable nature. 
| studies svery branch me in thorough pre 
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A Good Place for a Music Teacher 


Is alongside of the counter of a DITSON CO. 
MUSIO STORE. A few hours of a summer 
tour may be profitably spent in examining our 
exceptionally good new publications, and se 
iecting for the fali campaign. From our 64- 
page list of books (which please ask for) we 
name a few books out of many. 


American Male $1, or $) doz. 


THE PACIFIC 


ecological Seminary 


J. A. BENTON, D. 
G. MOOAR, D.D., 
I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


| Letters and communications may be sent; 


Examine for singing and chorus classes: 4. BENTON or PRor. G. Mooag, Oak 
Song Harmony. 60c, $6 doz. Emerson. | ‘phe ugnal facilities are granted with but, 
Royal Singer. 60c $6 doz. Emerson. small charge. 


Choir. 
Tenney. 
Jehovah's Praise. $1, or $9 doz. 


Concert Selections. $1, or $9 doz. 
erson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas: 
Dairy Maids’ Supper. 
Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. 2/c, $1.80 doa. Lewis. 
Examine our superior School Music Books: 
Song Mantal. Emerson. 
Boox I 80c, $3 doz. 
Boox II. 40c, $4.20 doz. 
Bock III. 506, $4.80 doz. 


Emor- | ¥ 


Em- 


20c, $1.80 doz. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. A 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 887 Broadway, New York. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 


ers. 


A. M., 


INSTITUTE 


Select Schoo! for for ‘Teeny: Ladies, 


Twelfth Year. Fifteen professors and teach- 


For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHURCH, 


1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, (al. 


MONTGOMERY AVE. 
Large swimming tank; tub a forty porce- 
lain tubs. Water pumped from the bay only 
at high tide, and changed daily. Everything 
‘new, clean and well ordered. Baths 25 cents. 


OUR READERS 


Should send for a copy of the Home 
issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 Olay 
street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 
ce of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
Bont free to address, on application. 


THE IRMA. 
Home School for Girls. 
VALLEJO, CAL. 


Term opens August 7, 1889. 
Address 


REY. JOHN M. GHASE. 


bome 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Year will Aug: 6 


1889. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HA’! 
been made in the buildings, and the Acad 
my has been refurnished throughout. 


The 
influences of the school are of the best, 


and its location and surroundings are unsur 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructor. 
For further particulars, address 


W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL. 
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ANGHLES, 68 {North Main Streat, under 
SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 


PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


‘NICOLL, “THE 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: I am showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


NEW STYLES 


‘5 


SUITS MADE 710 


ORDER 
FROM $20 


— AND UP.-— 


OvVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWE3T MATERIALS, FROM LINBD 
THE VERY FINEST 
THROUGHOUT: WITH SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN COST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN THE WORLD. 
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TAILOR,” 


San Francisco. 


BRANCH STORES: 


United States Hotel. 
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PAcrric: "RAN FRANCISCO, 


Ciréle. 


PLUCK AND PRAYER. 


There wa’n't any use o’ fretting, 
An’ I told Obadiah so, 

For ef we could’nt hold on to things, 
We'd just got to let ’em go. 

There were lots of folks that’d suffer 
Along with the rest of us, 

An’ it didn’t seem to be worth our while 
To make such a dre file fuss. 


To be sure the barn was most empty, 
An’ corn an’ pertaters sca’ce, 
: An’ not much of anything plenty and cheap 
But water—an apple-sass. 
But then, as I told Obadiah, 
It wasn’t any use to groan, 
For flesh an’ blood couldn’t stand it; an’ he 
Was nothing but skin an’ bone. 


But laws! ef you’d only heard him, 
At any hour of the night, 

A prayin’ out in that closet there, 
'Twould have set you crazy quite. 

I patched the knees of those trousers 
With cloth that was noways thin, 
But it seems as if the pieces wore out 

; As fast as I set ’em in. 


me he said mighty little 

Of the thorny way we trod, 

But at least a dozen times a day 
He talked it over with God. 

Down on his knees in that closet 
The most of his time was passed; 

For Obadiah knew how to pray 
Much better than how to fast. 


But I am that way contrary 
That ef things don’t go jest right, 

I feel like rollin’ my sleeves up high, 
An’ gettin’ ready to fight. 

An’ the giants I slew that winter 
I ain’t goin’ to talk about; 

An’ I didn't even complain to God, 
Though I think that he found it out. 


With the point of a cambric needle 
I druv the wolf from the door, 

For I knew that we needn’t starve to death 
Or be lazy because we were poor. 

An’ Obadiah he wondered, 
An’ kept me patching his knees, 

An’ thought it strange how the meal held out, 
An’ stranger we didn’t freeze. 


But I said to myself in whispers, 
“God knows where His gift descends: 
An’ tisn’t always that faith gits down 
As far as the finger ends.”’ 
An’ I would have no one reckon 
My Obadiah ashirk, 
For some, you know, have the gift to pray, 
And others the gift to work. 


—Josephine Pollard, in Harper’s Weekly. 


A HEROIC HORSE. 


In the mountains of California, as ev- 
erybody knows, stages are used for the 
transportation of passengers and their 
baggage from one point to another; and 
twenty years ago there were many more 
in use than there are now, because since 
then railroads have been built, and of 
course people prefer to go by rail. But 
at the time I mean the regular stage 
lines in the mountains were in full pres- 
sure of business, and wonderful was the 
speed and safety with which the great 
vehicles passed over roads so high and 
so steep, so narrow and so curved, that 
at times, to look above and behind, it 
seemed as if they had just slid downa 
thread of yellow cotton! The drivers of 
the stages were generally very skillful 
men. They had driven up and down 
these terrible inclines so often that they 
were very confident, but not enough so 
to be careless. They depended much, 
however, upon the sagacity of the ani- 
mals they drove, for upon their being 
well trained, sure-footed, strong and eas- 
ily managed, the lives of all the passen- 
gers hung. 

But once in a while accidents did hap- 
pen; and when they did, alas! they were 
sure to be sad and often fatal ones. 
The one of which I am to tell is no fic- 
tion of mine. It really is a bit of his- 
tory. 

One morning the stage, with six pas- 
sengers and plenty of baggage, began to 
go down a long incline with many sharp 
curves In it and many risky places. 
The four horses were in fine condition, 
and feeling in very good spirits as they 
trotted along at their usual gait. One of 
these was an especially fine and well- 
bred creature. He had been born in 
the blue-grass regions of Kentucky, and 
had blood in his veins which had come 
to him from the celebrated Arabian 
horses of the far East. His name was 
Whistler, and there was a jaunty and 


well-formed limbs, that some way re- 
minded one of the brightness and cheer- 
fulness implied in a merry whistle. 
They had gone down the hill but a little 
way when a large bit of newspaper, 
which had been dropped in the road, 
was lifted by the wind and blown 
straight into the off-leader’s face! He 
gave a spring to one side and pushed 
Whistler over, falling on him, dragging 
the pole-horses, coach, passengers—ev- 
erything into space! Down they fell, 
Over and over, crash after crash, cries 
and groans echoing over those silent 
mountain-sides, until it seemed the nine 
hundred feet of horrible descent would 
never be over and silence would never 
come. But at last it did. In undistin- 
guishable ruin the coach, passengers 
and three horses lay at the bottom, 
crushed, broken, wounded and dead to- 
gether. The driver, who had _ been 
been alone outside, when—in the brief 
instant which was allowed him to think 
—he had seen that he could do nothing 
to save his coach, had jumped into the 
road and was saved. Two passengers 
escaped, also, with bad injuries, but the 
others were killed. Three of the horses 
were killed outright—but where was 
Whistler? From every team up and 
down the mountain-side men had collect- 
ed and were doing everything to aid the 
_ Sufferers, and all noticed that there were 
but three horses. Where was the 
fourth? The driver, Dick Swinley, at 
last found time to think of his favorite. 
Going out carefully on a rock that over-. 
hung the chasm, he heard a little whin- 


and sobbed like a baby. 


gay way with him in moving his thin, | 


what should he see but Whistler, stand- 
ing or a narrow ledge about one hun- 
dred feet below. Yes, he had fallen 
upon his feet like a cat, and bruised and 
frightened as he was, he had had sense 
enough to stand still; and there he was, 
hung as it were in midair, netreen heav- 
en and earth. 

But he could not move. If he had 
moved one step he would have been 
dashed down to a certain death like the 
rest, for the ledge was only just large 
enough tu hold him. He had not three 
inches of spare space. He could just 
stand there, and that was all. As Dick 
cautiously crept out a little way on the 
boulder, he gave a low whistle which he 
often used as a call to this fine horse, 
and Whistler pricked up his ears and 
whinnied again, a pitiful, sad-sounding 
whinny, as if he knew his desperate 
condition and felt he must sooner or lat- 
er die. “Oh, boys!” cried Dick, get- 
ting back into the road, “if thar ain’t 
Whistler alive and kicking—no, not 
kicking, ‘cause he can’t move—but thar 
he stands like a statoo, a-waitin’ as 
peaceful as a lamb for me to come and 
git him !” 

And with that the poor fellow, from 
excitement and sorrow, burst into tears 
“Carn’t we 
do nothin’ fer him?” said he. ‘We've 
got all the folks up, and doin’ as well ez 
can be expected; can’t we do nothin’ for 
Whistler? I say !” he exclaimed, tear-- 
ing off his coat, “I’m a-goin’ to git him 
myself. I kin do it and I will!” 

“Why, Dick !” every one cried, “you 
can never get at that horse in the 
world! You can neither get him up nor 
down. He will stand till he can’t stand 
any longer, and then he will have to fall 


over.” 


“Fie shan’t! “He shan’t!” cried 
Dick; “I’ll save him if you kin help. 
Whar’s the ropes ?” 

They soon procured some ropes and 
wondered what Dick was going to do. 
“Put it around my body,” said he, “and 
let me down! I'll take a blanket and 
some more ropes, and hitch up a tackle 
that’ll bring Dick to the surface if thar’s 
power enough to haul him. 


They did as he bid them, and soon he 
was being let gently down towards the 
waiting animal. But alas! the ropes 
were not long enough. Dick hung full 
five feet above and in front of Whistler 
—and they could let him go no farther. 
Great was his disappointment. But 
Whistler seemed to understand that res- 
cue was at hand. Dick encouraged 
him and told him to stand still. He 
said, impressively: ‘Whoa! Whoa! 
Whoa! Whoa, old boy!” and Whistler 
whinnied his reply: ‘Yes, master, I will.” 
Dick was drawn up again. Then came 
a long and weary delay. The nearest 
place to get ropes was many miles away. 
A boy was put on horse-back and told to 
ride for his life, and bring a big coil of new 
rope back withhim. By this time almost 
all the day had passed. What could 
be done if they could not get the patient 
animal up before dark? Would he 
stand still? 

Sunset was over, twilight came creep- 
ing into the valleys and faster and faster 
up the mountain sides, and at last dark- 
ness hung over the scene. Dick was al- 
most frantic. The men about him sym- 
pathized with his anxiety. At last the 
boy came back with a cart full of ropes, 
and a great band of leather, which had 
been suggested by men to whom he had 
told his pitiful story—but now nothing 
could be done in darkness! Nothing 
could be done but wait. To beguile the 
time the men did a little cooking, ate 
their suppers and smoked their pipes, 
told stories, and at last fixed themselves 
as well as they could and tried to sleep. 
But not Dick Swinley! Over and over 
again he crawled out on the treacherous 
boulder and gave his cheery whistle. 
Over and over again, out of the depths 
of the darkness, the horrible yawning 
gulf of blackness, came the little whinny 
—so loving, so trustful, so patient, so 
intelligent that the rough men who were 
waiting to rescue this noble animal 
would turn to each other with strange, 
sympathetic countenances, and with low 
voices, such as men use by the beds of 
the dying, would say: “Do you think 
he’ll last it out? Can he stand it? 
Plucky creetur! he’s a hero, that he is.” 


Oh! in the long, silent hours, when 
all had fallen asleep but Dick, how he 
strained his ears for the fatal sound of a 
footstep on that little rocky ledge! “If 
he moves, he’s lost,” he kept saying to 
himself. ‘Whistler! my beauty! my 
finest and handsomest feller that ever I 
druv! I do hope and pray he'll have 
the strength to stand it out till mornin.’ 
What’s that ?’——and with held breath he 
listened to a sudden sound. “Oh! it’s 
nothin’ but a stone, I reckon! I pray 
that ar hoss’ll stand it. Pray! Why 
shouldn’t I pray?” he cried, jumping up 
suddenly. ‘Don’t the Lord like his 
creeturs as well as his folks? I’ve heerd 
tell as how he don’t let no single swal- 
low fall ter the ground without a-noticin’ 
of it! Why shouldn’t he be a-watchin’ 
Whistler now? Why can’t I ask him to 
put pluck into the splendid feller’s heart 
and sinners of steel into his legs? But 
fer that matter he did it when he made 
’em! I will ask him, anyhow. .’Twon’t 
do no harm. Nobody’ll hear me!’—and 
Dick, going away from the others, knelt 
down in the dust and said, *‘Lord, I’m 
an ignorant man and a bad ‘un. I 
drink and I don’t never pray, not since 
I’s a boy! But O Lord, if you'll only 
just get Whistler outen this ye’er awful 
bad box, I’ll try to do my level best for 
yer all the rest of my days, so help me’ 
God. Amen.” 

Just as he had got through and rose, . 


ny underneath him, and looking down, 


with a half blush, in the darkness, the 


saved, weren't 


soft, questioning whinny came up again, 


Lord’s a-goin’ to help yer—I asked him !” 

Morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
The moment it was light Dick woke 
up all the men and prepared for busi- 
ness. Being securely fastened into a 
hoop himself, he had ropes and the 
leather band and blankets to carry down 
with him, and soon was hanging beside 
‘Whistler, who stood as quiet as if he 
were cast out of bronze. Long and pa- 
tiently the man worked in that darger- 
Ous and inconvenient position, but finally 
he had his favorite rigged so that he was 
sure he could be drawn up in safety. 
And with a last caress on the velvet nose- 
and a last encouraging word to the wise 
and plucky horse, he began to swing up 
again to the top. It was then that Whis- 
tler showed signs of discouragement. 
But in a few moments he was relieved. 
Gently, slowly, with a sure and certain 
movement, he was lifted off his feet. 
Wonderful as this must have been to 
him, not a struggle did he make. Up, 
up in mid-air he was raised, higher and 
higher! The jagged rocks cut him a lit- 
tle, the scrubby brushes pricked him, 
but Whistler knew that life depended up- 
on his caution. Not a kick or struggle 
he gave, and at last he was pulled side- 
ways, up the road, and lay in safety at 
the foot of his master. 

Oh, What a hurrah arose! What a 
long, long echoing cry of delight burst 
from Dick Swinley’s lips! _ How the 
poor sufferer was rubbed and fed, and 
patted and caressed by every man in 
turn! And when he was’ strong enough 
to be led into the town, what an evening 
they made of it telling “tthe boys” of his 
miraculous escape! Dick and Whistler 
were the lions of the place. Nothing 
was too good for either man or horse ; 
but when all his friends begged Dick to 
drink, and toasted both him and Whistler 
in the whiskey which he hada never be- 
fore disdained, Dick cried: “No, boys; 
once for all, no, I’m a-goin’ to leave off 
drinkin’ and all my bad habits just as 
fur as I ken. I promised to if only 
Whistler was saved. And you were 
you Whistler? And 
mebbe now you'll save me, my hearty!” 
caressing Whistler’s silky neck. ‘Yis, 
I’m going to keep my promise; I be, no 
matter what yer say. I’ve given my 
word o’ honor, and I sticks to it if I die! 

The others, seeing Dick thoroughly in 
earnest, grouped around him with aston- 
ished but respectful countenances, until 
one, in a rather scornful voice, said: ‘I 
say, Dick, who was’t yer promised?’ 
“The Lord,” said Dick, doffing his 
hat and reverently bowing his head.— 
Examiner and Chronicle. 

WHEN SHALL THE CHILDREN 
TAUGHT TO PRAY? 


To wait, as some people illogically 
advise, until children are old enough to 
understand about God before teaching 
them to pray, is to behave as nobody be- 
haves in regard to any other thing under 
thesun. The sensible way isto do as a 
mother, whose children are among the 
best trained and best behaved I know, 
tells me she always does ; namely, long 
before the child can talk, in the very 
dawning of intelligence, to clasp the 
tiny hands in hers, and say the little 
prayer while yet it can only be the 
mother’s saying. ‘The habit may be 
established by the time the baby Is talk- 
ing and walking, the blessed thing about 
it then being that the whole conscious 
life of the child will be fast bound to 
God. There will never be the memory 
of the time when the heart’s burden was 
not rolled at his feet, when the day did 
not begin and the evening close with a 
sweet Amen. As children grow older, 
they should learn torepeat reverently the 
Lord’s prayer, and should be encouraged 
in the tender bedtime talks with mamma, 
which are mamma’s most precious op- 
portunity for winning their confidence, 
and keeping them close to herself, to 
make prayers of their own. A child’s 


has its lights and shadows, its trials and 
anxieties. Temptation has met the little 
one in the playground, the street, or the 
school-room, and she has had her fits of 
of naughtiness, her gusts of temper, or 
disappointments, as great to her as her 
father’s to him. - So the child, as well as 
the adult, may learn the comfort of just 
resting on that precious truth, “He 
knows.” —Margaret E. Sangster. 


BLUE STOCKINGS AND TRUE—GIVE 
US MORE OF THEM.—Dr. John Hall, of 
New York, in a speech made at the 
grand reception given by the Presby- 
terian Union, of New York City, to the 
General Assembly, in referring to the 
general characteristics of the Presbyteri- 
ans, said: ‘Our»people are not found 
at Albany lobbying around -the Legisla- 
ture to secure help for our denomina- 
tional charities,”’ and he declared the 
members of the Presbyterian church 
were known in this city as among the 
most liberal and unostentatious givers 
for every good work. ‘‘We do. not of- 
ten,” he said, “get in the newspapers, 
because we are a quiet people, who do 


We arenot sensational nor spectacular— 
we avoid all that, on spiritual 


There is no real siilias between truth 
and politeness; what is imagined to be 
such is only the crude mistake of those 


ny. Politeness, taken in its best sense, 


kind feeling, and good will, 
All that I am my ‘mother made me.— 


John Quincy Adams. 


day, like the day of a grown person, 


who have failed to discover their harmo- 


and he shouted, “Hang on, Whistler, the | _ 


not furnish much of what passes for news. | 


is the graceful expression of respect, | 


ouschold. 


dered sugar and a large tablespoonful of 
butter together until light. Moisten two 


a little cold milk and then stir it into 
a half-pint of boiling milk; cook and 
stir One moment ; then pour it quickly 
on the butter and. sugar, add the grated 
yellow rind and the juice of the orange ; 
mix, add one egg, well beaten. Peel 
another large juicy orange ; cut it into 
thin slices and then cut each slice into 
quarters. Line a Washington pie plate 
with light paste and bake in a quick oven 
until done. Stir the orange slices quick- 
ly into the custard mixture; fill the 
baked crust with this, and place in a 
quick oven a few minutes to brown. 
While it is browning, beat the whites of 
two eggs until light; add two table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and beat 
until stiff. Spread this over the pie; 
dust quickly with powdered sugar and 


stand again in the oven until lightly col- 


ored —Table Talk. 


CraB Soups.—Boil one dozen crabs 
and quickly pick out the meat. Put 
four ounces of butter in a frying-pan, 
add to it one large onion, sliced. Cook 
until the onion is a golden brown, then 
add the crab meat and four tomatoes, 
sliced ; cover the frying-pan and stand 
it on the back part of the stove, to cook 
slowly for thirty minutes, Do not use 
an iron frying-pan or the delicate flavor 
of the soup will be destroyed. Put one 
pint of stock and one pint of milk: in a 
farina boiler, add to it a bay leaf and a 
sprig of parsley. When the ingredients 
in the frying-pan are tender, press them 
through a colander and add to the milk 
in the farina boiler. Moisten two table-— 
spoonfuls of corn starch in a little cold 
milk, add it to the contents of the farina 
boiler, stir continually until it thickens, 
season highly with salt and pepper, and 
serve very hot.—Table Talk. 


JERUSALEM PuDDING,—Boil a quarter 
of a cup of rice for twenty minutes, 
drain, and throw into a bowl of cold 
water. Cut three figs, and three ounces 


of preserved ginger into tiny pieces. 


Cover a half-box of gelatine with a half 
cup of cold water and soak for a half 
hour. Whip one pint of cream, put it 
into a basin, stand the basin in a pan of 
ice, sprinkle over a half cup of powdered 
sugar, a teaspoonful of vanilla. Drain 
the rice, spzead it on a towel and shake 
it carefully to dry, add it to the cream, 
then add the fruit, stand the gelatine 
over hot water until dissolved, then stir 
it into the cream, and then stir carefully 
and continuously until the pudding is 
thoroughly mixed and beginning to 
harden. Turn into a mold and stand 
away for one or two hours.—Mrs. Ror- 
er, in April Table Talk. 


CULINARY MAXIMS: 

Beauty will buy no beef. 

Enquire not what is in another’s pot. 
Better half an egg than an empty shell. 
A good stomach is the best sauce. 
Better some of the pudding than ‘no 
pie. 

He who depends on another dines ill 
and sups worse. 

Make not your sauce till you have 
caught your fish. 

He that dines and leaves lays the 
cloth twice. 


not taste of the sour. 

He fasts enough whose wife scolds 
at dinner time. 

He who would have hare for breakfast 
must hunt over night. 

When a man cannot have what he 
loves, he must love what he has.— Table 


Talk. 


FARMER BELL. 


Farmer Bell did not believe in mental 
or moral sugar-plums in his own family 
circle. He was quite willing to com- 
mend friend or acquaintance, but he had 
a theory that his own family would be 
best imprcved by a Spartan discipline. 
The children must learn to do their duty 
without praise, and as for his wife, she 
had toiled for fifteen years without hav- 
ing once been told that she was a satis- 
factory housekeeper. 

One nigaot the two came home from a 
tea party at a neighbor’s house, and Mrs. 
Bell, with the courage of the meek, said : 

* Ezra, seems to me I heard you prais- 
in’ the mottoes the Smith girls worked.” 

‘Yes, I did,” said Mr. Bell. 
pretty they were for such nonsense.” | 

‘Your own girls have made.some just | 
like ’em. You’d better praise them. 
It'll tickle °em to death. And didn’t I 
hear you say that squash pie for supper 
was powerful nice ?” 

‘Well, Miranda, ’twas a good pie. 

‘Was it a mite better’n mine, Ezra ?” 

‘‘ Well, no, I can’t say as twas.” 

‘‘ When have you ever said one word 
to praise a pie or cake I’ve set afore 
you?” 

** Maybe I aint praised ye much, Mi- 
randa, but then I aint complained.” — 

“Yes, you have,” said Miranda. 
‘Ves, you have! Sayin’ nothin’s com- 
plainin’, sometimes. It’s just like push- 
in’ a heavy load up nill, besides what 
ye have to carry, to go along 
day after yan’ not hear a word o’ 
praise.” 


by no means changed his spots entirely, 
he did from that time try to act on the 


commendation. 


The first woman God ever made was 


| able to turn the world upside down—I 


think we women ought to be able to turn 


‘back —Sojourner Truth, 


ORANGE Pir—Beat a cupful of pow- 


even tablespoonfuls of corn starch with | 


‘He deserves not the sweet who will | 


Real | 


Ezra began to think, and although he | 


theory that “women folks” are fond of | 


How Lo 

SKin § acalp 

DISEASES 

awith the<= 

CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


[THE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN AND 
old age, are perma- 
nently cured by the CU icURA 
all other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
i an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


ail Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to el 


Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, Resolv- 
ent, $1; Soa oe 25c. ont ared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND 0 ton, Mass. 


Send for to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


4” Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “Si 
&4Z@ skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. “BA 


keief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses,in CUTIOURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


SAFES! 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 
Safes of Every Description. 


VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, _ 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EDWARD OARLSON J. P. OURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 
sik Manufacturing Co mpa LY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


Si Ss. . 


MILL: Oor. STEVENSON AND EoxeR STREETS, 
SBalesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
in 


HAY 


GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET, 
San FRanorsoo, 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
: Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
- Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocast, 
10o0ct-tf, 


~ WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


Undertaker & Embalmer, 
116 EDDY STREET. 


(Nearly opposite the Panorama, between 
Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANOE DAY AND NIGHT. 
verything requisite for funerals on hand. 
Preserving remains without the use of ice 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco, 


W. Griswold 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


CINCINNATI BELLF OUND DRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -!IN BELLS- TO TH 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 
‘a SPELLS, CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 
JAMES. LINFORTH, 
| General Agent for the Pacific Ooast, | 
37 Market St., San Francisco. 
» BUGKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN’G TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 

Foundry 

ANY 3 

& 00M BELLS, | 


For Chure 


,etc.; also Chimes 
‘and Peals, than 


externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the |. 


OLIVET CHUROH—BSouthwest corner Sev- 


| San Francisco. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Congregational Directory. 


OONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Es IN SAN 
FRANCISOO. 


FIRST C HURCH—Southeast corner Post and 

streets. Rev. Charies D. Barrows, 

D.D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11.4. m. 

and 7:80 P. -; Sunday-school, 12: Chi- 

nese P.M Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. um. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, between | 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mu. and 
7:30 eB. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. mw and 
30 M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday 

P. M. 


THIRD OHURGH — South side 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets, 
Rev. J. A zan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 u.; Sunday-school,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:80 p.m. 


FOURTH COHUROH—South side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powel streets. Rey. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday services, 

11 aA. m. and 7:30 Sunday-school, 12:80 
Pp. mu. Prayer meeting, W y, 8 Me 

BETHANY OHURCH—Bartlett» street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. 0. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sundayservices, 11 a. m. and 7:80 P. M.5 
Sunday-schaol, 12:30 Pp. u.; Ohinese school,’ . 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P. M. 


enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 m.; Sunday school, 1 P. m: 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 mu. 


SWEDISH CHURCH-—588 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. Of 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 114. m. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-school, 9:30-a. m: 


y and Thursday, 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:80 p. m. 


OOEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, 
Capital street. Sunday service, 11 A. ots ‘s 
Sunday-school at 12:80 Pp. mu. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE C HAPEL—Corner Sey- 
and Clement Sugday-school 
at 3 P. 


PIERCE-STREET OHAPEL—Northwe st cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Sup’t. Sunday-school at 8 p, mu. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ RELIEF 
SOCIETY OF OALIFORNIA. 
Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 
J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A, Van Blar-. 
com, Esq., Treasurer, 808 California street, 
P, O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Gal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOOIETY. 


Boston and Uhicago. 
Secretaries—ERev. A. E. Dunning, D.D., Rev. 
Geo. . Boynton, D. D. Tréasurer—E- Law- 


rence Bernard. Business Manager— Wililam 
F¥. Whitman, Congregational House Boston. 
Publications for sale at 735 Market street, 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Aitor Place, 


Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. D., Rey. 
J. B. Olark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D..D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, and® San- | 


some streets; or, P. O. 
AQSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New 


Secretary—Rev. M. Strieby, D.D.; and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. r—H.W 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O . Pond, Agent, 


Capp Street, 8. F. 
OALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 


(A .* the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. e McLean, D:D., Presid 
Rev. W. 6. Boat, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 614, Thir- 


teenth street, Oakland, Cal. 
AMERICAN BOARD O. F.M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secrefaries—Rev. N..G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
“Langdon S. Ward. Rev. 
Kincaid, Distric -cretary, 39 Bible House, — 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, ~ 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, cornér Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 
President—Stephen ‘8. Smitl§ No. 7 Mont 


gom avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
John F. Myers, 863 Market 8t., San Frarfgisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 


Presideht— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secretary— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Waghington §St., 
Chicago; Treasurer--Wm. H. Hybbard, 761 
‘‘The Rookery,” Chicago. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 282 Sut 


* 


ter street. H.J. McOb9, Secretary. 
Young Women’s © ‘tian 912 
Sutter street. Mrs, L. 8S. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 

OAL 
182 McAllister street, San Francisco, 


FRUIT AND FLOWER MISSION. 
420 Post Sj., San Francisco. 


President— Mi izzie R. Story; Secre- 
tary—Miss Mary ‘Harriss; 
Miss Mary G. Eldridge. 


IMPROVED 


HALL 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Oall and examine. 25 


Sole Agents “for Patifi Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTGHINSON! 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISGO. | 
118 COMMERCIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR. | 


EsTaBLISHED mm 1852. 


- 


. 
> « 


> 


Importers and Jobbers of - 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, OCORDAGE, STA- 
| TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, OLOTHES | 
WINGERS, WRAPPING: PAPER, ETO 

Sole Agents for | 
| ALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, OOTTON WEBBING FOR FISH - 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL: OLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. | 


228 & 230 Front St. 


noted for superiority over 


i San Prencisce.”* 
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‘Tue Pactric: San Francisco, Cat. 


fWepneEspay, 17, 1889. 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxes Norros — — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 


-names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 


orrio for one year. Tue Paorrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
Dut solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and Fours well, 
Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and. Filimore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 1889. 


ra 


-The Rev.Dr.G. W. Knox of the Presby- 


terian mission in Japan writes to the New 


Independent about the recert 
movements toward “union” in the Island 
Empire. According to his statement, 
the Presbyterian Synod rejected every 
modification of the proposed basis of un- 
ion, which looked toward the smallest 
meAsure of Congregational liberty. It 
adopted its . ultimatum the scheme 
printed some time ago, with an appendix. 
This scheme insists on courts of appeal, 
with an option, and requires that every- 
thing strictly Congregational shall be ig- 
nored, .and that all the forms of doing 
things shall be Presbyterian, though with- 
out the name. Now, it may be that a 
majority of the Congregational churches 
in Japan will, forthe sake of union, go 
over into essentialPresbyterianism, leaving 
a minority of the. Congregational church- 


es,and a very respectable minority,too—-to. 
_ go on‘in the way of the Lord, and of the 


ancient liberties of such churches, in a 
blessed loneliness; but we do not believe 
they will. We hope they love one an- 
ather too well for risking a schism of that 
sort. Evidently, Dr. Knox does not an- 
ticipate any general union from the Con- 
gregational side. He speaks,rather too 
contemptuouély of the ‘‘Doshisha boys” 
yourg mien from the Uni- 
versity, who'represented the Dushisha 
church in the Conference--to have any 


- expectations of them and their friends. 


He feels that there would be little room 
for a Kytox of his own size and temper, 
in a “uniony’ when such. *‘boys” should 
have a leading position. Well, old men 
have their merits and virtues, but when 
it comes to a question of civil or religious 
liberty; give us the “boys” evermore. 


General B. F, Butler improved an oc- 
casion, the ‘other day, to speak of Can- 


. ada and its desirability as a vast coun- 


try and a fertile one. \. He went over the 


ground in-an interesting speech, which 


our thoughts have sometimes gone over 


’ as we have looked at amap of our North 


American continent and studied its pos- 
sibilities for populations in the centuries 
to come. ‘These possibilities the statis- 
tics of General Butler showed to be im- 
mense ; while the areas are vast, even 
tc the miads of us who are familiar 
with the stretch of States whose out- 
spread is wonderful. . We do not share 
in the enthusiasm Of those who want 
Canada annexed at once.to the Union. 
For another half century we think that 
our country will be better off with Can- 
ada under the British crown; and that 
Canada itself will be no worse off, though 
not populated so rapidly as it might be if 
incorporated with our Ynjon. The Can- 
adians are not altogether lovely, and we 
probably do not love them half as much 
as we ought. We need time for a good, 
honest courtship. We shall enjoy that, 
it is likely, while a too hasty union might 
raise questions that need to be settled 
before the fact. Avsilent process of as- 
similation will be going on as the years 
fly; and when both Canada and Mexi- 
co have come.into a condition of lan- 
guishing and longing, Uncle Samuel will 
take one on either arm and glide around 
the globe for a wedding tour. 


A writer in the New York Sun, who 
gives, bis name as W. T. Bok, tells of a 
conversation he had with a man who 
has written scores of the trashy stories that 
are publi§hed in the lower class papers. 
This man “has made money by it; his to- 
tal income in twenty-seven years from 
this literature has been $250,000, and he 
is comfortably settled. and provided for. 

‘He has .written: under various names, 
male and female, but there are very few 
persons tnat know him as the author of 
thesé tales.. He would be ashamed to 


” + be known... He has daughters and sons, 


but he would not. have them suspect 
their father ‘as capable of writing these 
* beastly serial novels,” as he himself de- 


scribes them; His wife is the one “Wo: 
~ man that knows the secret. She shed | 


tears of joy when he dropped the pen for 
the last time ! This account is given as 
a scber conversation with an actual au- 
thor. One might half query whether it 
were not rather the perception of the sense 
of failure which must burden the sensitive 
nature—if it can remain sensitive—of the 
typicalBohemian who does so much of the 
poor, vicious writing onthe daily ress. 
Yet, under the name of “journalism,”how 


‘many young men are pushing into carees 
which are corrupt and corrupting! There 


is anoble career possible in connection 
with the modern newspaper. But the 
perils in connection with it are terrible, 
To think back on the pages which a fellow 
has had to write on one of these sensa- 
tional sheets in a life-time, must bea 
ghastly reminiscence, and if the remem- 
brance should concentrate on what has 
been contributed to some Sunday edi- 
tion, the Sunday would not relieve it. 
The better the day, the worse the mem- 
ory ofthe literary pandering. 


The wine business doesn’t pay. It 
doesn’t pay physically and morally, and 
now we are assured that it doesn’t pay 
financially. The article produced does 
not get a high reputation, and is not in 
great demand, A learned gentleman, from 
Rhineland, assured] us the other night 
that California wines were not properly 
made, and would never be popular. Now, 
also, our Governor has fallen out with 
the “Viticultural Commission,” and the 
employee of that Commission, Miss 
Kate Field, has taken umbrage at the 
Governor’s remarks, and resigned her 
place, and is likely to cease from the de- 
lectable business of puffing the wines of 
this coast and commending their use as 
a temperance measure. This will be a 
gain, perhaps, to the public. It will cer- 
tainly be a gain to Miss Field, who has 
been spoiling her reputation, if not low- 
ering her character,by the course she has 
been pursuing. The Viticultural Com- 
mission, too, will save something in the 
way of salary paying.. For it must be 


economical, inasmuch as the wine busi- 


ness seems doomed to live on at a poor, 
dying rate. 


All those most interested in our pub- 
lic affairs seem now altogether satisfied 
that an extra session of the National 
Congress will be called forth first of 
November. This is doubtless a wise 
measure, It will gain a full month’s 
time, and more than a full month’s work, 
because there will have to be ho ad- 
journment for the holidays just as soon 
as the houses are organized and in work- 
ing order. The truth is that the Con- 
gress ought to be in session most of the 
time—except during the heats of sum- 
mer, and during the winter and spring 
recesses, Of a fortnight each. The Re- 
public has grown so great, and its rela- 
tions so multifarious, that necessities for 
extra sessions will continually arise, un- 
less all the demands are met by an al- 
most continual session. The new Con- 
gress will not find it easy to meet the re- 
quirements of the country without hard 
work and some worry. 


We of the United States of America 
are sadly open to the charge of being 
worshipers of the “almighty dollar’— 
but we are not miserly, nor grudging, 
nor mean, nor stingy, nor unfeeling, nor 
ungenerous. Of this we have proof in 
the offerings that have poured in upon 
the Johnstown sufferers—to say nothing 
of the people of Seattle and other places. 
Over four millions of dollars 
gone to Johnstown, and the end is not 
yet. It makes one think better of his 
country and of his kind when he wit- 
nesses such sympathy with misfortune, 
backed up by such solid tokens of re- 
gard. May the story of Johnstown live 
in the memory and dominate the action 
of our people forever. 


The Gallic temper is a temper as is. 
It broke out in this city while the people 
were arranging for celebrating the “Fall of 
Bastille,” and the breaking out of the 
French revolution. It did no special 
harm (it rarely smashes things—only 
heads), but necessitated a double-headed 
celebration. Possibly the duplication 
added intensity to the feeling of the oc- 
casion, if not to the expenditure and the 
demonstrativeness. Happily, it is pos- 
sible, a hundred years afterward, when 
all the actors are dead, to celebrate an 
event introducing a drama that involved 
woes and horrors untold, without reviv- 
ing the worst memories, and with some 
recognition of many incidental benefits. 


What a magnificent affair it was! 


The country’s telegraph-wires burdened 
with the story of two Irish bullies, dodg- 
ing the officers of the law to find a maul- 
ing place, and then having 72 rounds of 
delicious fist-smelling, in acts of com- 
petitive assault and battery. And then 
the privilege of sneaking from the gory : 


awful wickedness was practiced. 


field, and skulking about the country for | 


days to hide from the pursuit of justice. 
If they were not guilty of the meanest kind 
of villainy, and were doing a manly and 
honorable thing, why did they not boldly 
stand their ground and bravely take the 
legal consequences of their conduct? 
Shame on the cowards! 


CHRISTIANITY, THE NATION’S LIFE. 


BY REV. AUSTIN WILLEY. 


Thought is now turned to the relig- 
ious Origin and principles of our nation’s 
life as never before. May the mighty 
lessons of our history, like those of the 
Hebrews, ever bekept “‘written upon the 
posts of our doors.” Our nation hada 
Christian origin and a Christian mission. 
It was founded on the Bible. It took the 
rights of man and the authority of gov- 
ernment for their protection directly from 
the Creator’s hand, and in his name 
swore fidelity to the solemn trust. The 
providential design obviously was to 
raise up a nation on this continent whose 
example would lead the world forward 
towards the reign of the “King of kings.” 
And it was seen clearly that there was 


| no basis on which a free government could 


stand but Christianity—the Bible. By 
this force it must be controlled, or sink 
as other nations predicted it would. 

Washington, in his farewell, said: “Of 
allthe dispositions and habits leading to 
political prosperity, religion and morality 
are indispensable support. * * * Reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious principle.” 

Judge Jay said: ‘‘The sanctions of 
religion compose the foundations of good 
government ; and the ethics, doctrines 
and examples furnished by Christianity 


exhibit the best models for the laws of 


opinion.” 

Chancellor Kent said: ‘‘The general 
diffusion of the Bible is the effectual way 
to civilize and humanize mankind. The 
doctrines of the Bible supply all the de- 
ficiencies of human laws, and lend essen- 
tial aid to the administration of justice.’ 

Frelinghuysen said: ‘Shall we con- 
vince the world that the tyrant’s plea of 
necessity is false? The influence of this 
Sacred Volume alone can achieve it.” 

These few quotations indicate the 
predominant sentiment at our nation’s 
birth, and the solemn mission of the 
Christianity of the land inflexibly to 
maintain and exalt it still “in righteous- 
ness.” Has this mighty trust been ful- 
filled? Has the Christian discipleship 
of our country vigilantly held it upon 
the high moral plane where the Fathers 
placed it, and sent its beneficent influ- 
ence around the world. There is no 
space now for a_ needed centennial 
answer ; but one great religious reform 
must be made or the nation perish. 
The law of God must be released from 
its limitations, and its “exceeding broad” 
jurisdiction extended over the govern- 
ment, politics and the ballot-box, or an- 
Other centennial never be seen. One 
has been reached only by a narrow es- 
cape. Just law is God’s law; righteous 
government is his government ; its offi- 
cials are “his ministers,” whose charac- 
ter he has described for the caucus. 
What has a higher claim to vital recog- 
nition in religion? What is more sacred 
than politics and government; and 
where is a greater Christian, individual 
responsibility ? | 

But where has been the church in our 
country? The Bible holds God’s rights 
and man’s rights alike. But the princi- 
ples of the old Declaration were never 
adopted in the theology of the ‘country. 
And when political parties arose, Chris- 
tians appear to have left their religion 
behind, rushed into them, and have 
been there a century, no matter what 
‘The 
motto soon became American—“Re- 
ligion has nothing to do with politics.” 
A prominent paper said fifty years ago: 
‘You might as well unite God and 
Beliel.” And it is well known that pol- 
iticians have little fear of losing the votes 
of Christians, but must look out for cor- 
rupt classes. On this altarthe morality, 
the Christian principles of the nation’s 
life and honor have been sacrificed, and 
God’s law repudiated with the consent 
and votes of his professed people! And 
now their ballots are the protection of 
the awful liquor crime, and political 
corruption never exceeded the present. 

Our black and bloody record respect- 
ing the African and Indian races is the 
result of religious unfaithfulness at the 
ballot-box ; and our shameful enslave- 
ment to the liquor tyranny appears 
again in the refusal of our government 
to join others in stopping the exporta- 
tion of liquors to Africa and its horrors. 
Shall this not be a Christian nation? 
It is that or “perish /” The conversion 
of every soul in the land to such religion 
would not do it. We must have a re- 
ligion that includes politics and govern- 
ment under God’s law, and his author- 
ity be unequivocally maintained at the 
ballot-box. Then another more glori- 
ous centennial will be celebrated, with- 
out a drunken debauchery, Let your 
light so shine. You are the salt. 

Northfield, Minn. 


Mr. Lysander Dickerman, formerly of 
this State, but now for several years a 
resident of Boston, has a course of illus- 
trated lectures on ancient Egypt, which 
he will probably deliver on this coast 
and in this city ere long. Of them the 
Congregationalist says, “The pictures 
are perfect, and the course a decided 
success.” ‘Mr. Dickerman makes the 
literature of Egypt as entrancing as a 
love tale. Good reason; it is so to him; 
he knows it,” says the Chautauqua As-. 
sembly Herald. | 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


‘BY REV. THOS. R. BACON, 


There are many in every part. of this 


land who will feel moved to bear grate- 


‘ful testimony to the worth of the long 
life which was brought to its earthly 
close on the first day of this month. in 
New Haven. Probably no. educator 
whom this country has produced has im- 
pressed upon so many pupils the stamp 
of a noble character. . His life was, in 
one sense, a simple one. First as a stu- 
dent, then as a tutor, afterwards as pro- 
fessor and President, he was so identi- 
fied with the work and growth of Yale 
College that it is impossible to think of 
him without, thinking first of all, of his 
relation to that. ancient institution. 
Through the best years of his life, he 
shaped its policy, and his spirit informed 
its activity. At the time of his retirement, 
in 1871, the ‘ University” question, 
which is now the great question for the 
leading American colleges, was only just 
beginning to press for solution, and it 
was with the old college, rather than with 
the new and inchoate university, that he 
had to deal; and although he foresaw 
and welcomed the coming change, the 
working out of that change was commit- 
ted to younger hands. 

It was characteristic of the college 
President of the old order that~-he was 
the chief instructor of the instituiton, and 
it was as an instructor that President 
Woolsey exercised the best and most 
powerful influence. The noble medal 
which was struck in 1881 to commem- 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of his con- 
nection with the college as a permanent 
officer, and which was presented to him 
by members of the various faculties, 
tells the story. The inscription is a sim- 
ple one, but its simplicity is very elo- 
quent. 

PRA-CEPTORI 
SUO 
PRAECEPTORES 
YALENSES. 


President Woolsey’s erudition was 
profound and varied, his intelligence of 
extraordinary acuteness and versatility. 
This versatility is well illustrated by the 
change which he made in the subject of 
his studies at the age of forty-five. Hith- 
erto, he had been Professor of Greek, 
and had made a name for himself as one 
of the first of American scholars in this 
department. When he was elected to 
the presidency, it seemed desirable that 
he should undertake the teaching of his- 
tory and the various branches of politi- 
cal science. He did so with great hesi- 
tation, for he had an actual dislike, not 
for the subjects themselves, but for the 
teaching of them. Yet, during the term 


| of his presidency, he became one of the 


first authorities in the subjects from which 
he had shrunk as uncongenial. The 
many-sided character of his mind is fur- 
ther shown in the intelligence with which 
he followed the study of theological sub- 
jects throughout his life. The fruits of 
this study are best seen in his sermons, 
a volume of which has been printed un- 
der the title, “The Religion of the Pres- 
ent and the Future.” There was always 


in them a simple majesty of thought, 


which made him one of the most impress- 
ive and instructive of preachers to every 
thoughtful mind. 

Great, however, as were his intellectual 
gifts and attainments, it was not to these 
mainly that he owed his eminent and 
peculiar success as a teacher. It was 
the extraordinary moral force which 
dwelt in the man that gave him his pow- 
er over the characters of the young men 
who were committed to his charge. He 
did far more than make scholars; he made 
men. ‘There seemed to his pupils some- 
thing austere and somewhat awful in 
the simplicity of his Christian virtue, the 
directness of his character, the integrity 
and veracity of his life. Any falsehood 
Or indirection was utterly abhorrent to 
his soul, perhaps more so than any other 
offense which a student could commit; 
and it must be a bold young man, indeed, 
who could hope to lie with any measure 


of success under the piercing glance of 


those shining eyes. Never was the 
“simplicity which was in Christ” more: 
signally illustrated in the life and charac- 
ter of a disciple. His strong faith loved 
to follow the Master through dark places, 
where sight was impossible, and the pow- 
er of that faith was the key to his extra- 
dinary influence over the souls of men. 

President Woolsey was never popular 
as an instructor, in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The students were always a 
little afraid of him. The grandeur of 
his character, and his impatience with 
flippancy, kept them in some awe. It 
was only in later life, as men looked 
backward over the various influences 
which had gone to mould them into 
what they were, that they came to under- 
stand fully the nature of their obligations 
to their great teacher. But then they 
did understand it, and came to regard 
him with that gratitude and reverent af- 
fection which is the prevailing sentiment 
among the graduates of Yale between 
1846 and 1871. It has been for a long 
time a standing joke in New Haven that 
a speaker at the annual festivities of the 
alumi, who found that his speech was 
falling flat, had only to allude to Presi- 
dent Woolsey, and his failure was turned 
into success. At the mere mention of 
that name, a shout would go up which 
pa shake the solid walls of Alumni 

The feeling of reverence which he in- 
spired in his pupils did not wear off; it 
rather deepened upon closer acquaint- 
ance. He was not one of those great 
men whose greatness vanishes: with ‘fami- 
liar intercourse. Thé feeling of rever- 
ence remained, but it was colored and 


illuminated by admiring affection. The 


his life. 


availing grief. 


who met him. 


delight which 


walks through 


exercises and 


must doubt 


himself. 


close and life-long friendship between 
him and my father has been perpetuated 
in a second generation, and the children 
of the two friends and near neighbors 
were brought up almost as one family. 
Thus it is that I was able to know Presi- 
dent Woolsey as he was in his own fami- 
ly, and I thank God with every remem~ 
brance of that knowledge. For this in- 
timate knowledge of him was in itself an 
education in righteousness, 
ing austerity of his character was trans- 
figured by the love which dwelt in his 
heart for those whom God had given 
him. One of the things which most im- 
pressed his students was his conduct and 
bearing under sorrows such as few men 
are called upon to undergo. 
not let the most overwhelming affliction 
stay for a moment the ordinary duties of 
When the loss of his beloved 
came upon him, he would not swerve 
from the path of duty to indulge in un- 


him at his desk, ready to give the usual 
instruction to the awe-stricken pupils 


pain and grief, in the strength which was 
not his own, was a practical lesson in 
the power of faith, which was not easily 
forgotten. Yet his pupils never knew 
how keen the pain was, They could 
not know how deep-rooted were the af- 
fections of the undemonstrative man. 
Only those who knew him in another 
way, could appreciate the depth and 
strength of his love for his children, or 
so much as guess the almost childlike 


ionship. It was in their company that 
the pure fun which was in him came 
bubbling to the surface, and that he 
showed the systematic gentleness which 
was at the foundation of his nobleness, 

The love for the beautiful was very 
strongly marked in his nature. The 
study of Greek literature wasa delight to 
him, and only served to quicken his 
pleasure in all good literature. 
the studies of his later life at all distract 
his attention from the best works of liter- 
ary art of all times and tongues. As has 
been the case with so many of the best 
minds of this century, he found a spe- 
cial and unfailing enjoyment in the poetry 
of Wordsworth. The poet’s interpreta- 
tion of nature spoke to the kindred love 
of nature in himself. He delighted in 


ation of the country, and in the discov- 
ery and naming of pleasant nooks and 
fine points of view. Thus, in the affec- 
tions of home and the beauty of the nat- 
ural world, and in communion with God, 
he kept his soul fresh and strong, and 
did not permit it to shrivel away in the 
dust ofa library. 

None but God can measure the in- 
fluence and worth of such a life, and yet, 
as we think of the power which he still 


years to come, through those upon whom 
he impressed the worth of life and the 
possibilities of Christian manhood, we 


higher occupation for man than the one 
which he pursued, and whether, among 
the earthly titles by which our Lord was 
called, there was any more honorable 
than that of Teacher, by which he called 


BERKELEY, July 11, 1889. 


The seem- 


He would 


The next morning found 


This calm endurance of 


he took in their compan- 


Nor did 


the woods, in the explor- 


will exercise for many 


whether there be any 


pointed: 


bery; 


Wright. 


tion. 


ists, 


THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 


The Committee to arrange for a Sab- 
bath Convention preparatory to organiz- 
ing our State Sabbath Association, met 
in the parlors of the Y. M. C. A. and or- 
ganized by electing Dr S. H. Willey as 
President Dr. G. S. Abbott as Vice-Pres- 
ident and Dr. A. J. Nelson, Secretary. 

The following committees were ap- 
On Programme and Print- 
ing—A. J. Nelson, G. S. Abbott, John 
Kimball, S. H. Willey and W. M. Cu- 
y; On Finance—C. C. Clay, Wm. 
Abbott and R. J. Trumbull; On Enter- : 
tainment—-John Kimball,:C. A. Laton, 
H. J. McCoy, John Hannon and B. C. 


Rev. W. L. Crafts is expected to be 
in San Francisco and occupy some of 
the pulpits August 4th, and be able to 
meet his published appointments at Oak- 
land, San Jose, Napa, Marysville and 
Sacramento—-then return to San Fran- 
cisco for the State Convention. He will 
go from here to Southern California and 
be present at the organization of a sec- 
ond State Sabbath Association in Los 
Angeles. He will be in the State dur- 
ing the month of August. | 

We expect great enthusiasm through- 
out the State on this greatest of all ques- 
tions now before American citizens, 
**The Sunday Rest Law,” which under- 
lies our social, commercial, political and 
religious life and future being as a na- 


We are glad to report that after con- 
sultation with the friends of the Sabbath, 
Dr. Crafts declines to debate the Sab- 
bath Question with Prof. Jones and E. 3 
Waggoner, prominent Oakland Advent- 
Instead of meeting them in de- 
bate, he has published them as ‘guilty of 
willful and malicious slanders and false- 
hoods.” He has placed a copy of the 
charges and specifications in their hands, 
sworn and subscribed to before Moses 
T. Hale, Notary Public, Colorado 
Springs, June 28, 188, 

A. J. NELson, Dist. Sec’y. A, S. U. 


commander. 


The G. A. R. of Greensburg, Ind., 
recently elected a saloon-keeper as their 


Corps strongly protested against this ac- 
tion, and the white ribbon officers re- 
fused to attend the memorial services 
under such leadership.. 


The Woman’s_ Relief 


Sherman, | has 


priesthood. 


Thomas E, Sherman, son of General 


been ‘ordained ‘to ‘the 


Heme Missonary. — 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, 


_ Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SoctETy 


President, Mrs. M. l. Merritt, 686 Thitty-fourth 
Oakland. | 
Mrs. J. M. Haven, 1329 Harrison str. 

ak | 
Scale , Miss Grace E. Barnard, 677 Twenty-first 

New societies being formed, please report themse} 
at aan to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. Ives 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMAN’S HOME MIs. 

SIONARY SOCIETY. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1888. 
President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Temple St., Los Angeles 


Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Bent, Box 426, Pasadena, 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. L. Bangs, 78 North Griffin avenue. 


East Los Angeles. 


DOES IT PAY? 
Sixty-third Year of the A. H. M. Society’, 
Work. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS, 


The number of missionary laborers 
in the service of the Society last year js 
1,759. Of these, 1,245 were in com- 
mission at the date of the last report, 
and 478 have since been appointed. 

They have been employed in 4; 
States and Territories, as follows: [p 
Maine, 113; New Hampshire, 73; Ver. 
mont, 57; Massachusetts, 104; Rhode Is- 


New Jersey, 9; Pennsylvania, 25; Mary. 
land, 2; District of Columbia, 1; Virgin. 
ia, 2; Louisiana, 1; Georgia, 6; Arkansas, 
12; Florida, 24; Texas, 6; Indian Terri- 
tory, 16; Tennessee, 2; Ohio, 43; Indi- 
ana, 25; Illinois, 63; Missouri, 56; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Michigan, 148; Wisconsin, 83: 
Iowa, 90; Minnesota, 115; Kansas, 98. 
Nebraska, 95; Dakota, 126; Colorado, 
36; Wyoming, 7; Montana, 5; New Mex. 
ico, 11; Utah, 9; Nevada, 1; Idaho, 2; 
Arizona, 3; California, 86; Oregon, 20: 
Washington Territory, 42; in all, 1,759, 
Of these, 36, having labored in more 
than one State, are in this enumeration 
twice counted. The total number of in- 
dividuals employed is 1,723. 

This distribution, retaining the twice 
counted, gives to the New England 
States, 414; Middle States, 109 Southern 
States, 37; Southwestern States, 90; on 
the Pacific Coast, 148; Western States 
and Territories, 961. 

Of the whole number in commission, 
1,040 have been pastors, or stated sup- 
plies of single congregations; 528 have 
ministered to two or three congregations 
each; and 191 have extended their labors 
over still wider fields. 

The aggregate of missionary labor 
performed is 1,249 years. | 

The number of congregations and 
missionary districts which have been fully 
supplied, or where the Gospel has been 
preached at stated intervals, is 3,155. 

Eight missionaries have been in com- 
mission as stated supplies or pastors ofcon- 
gregations of colored people,and 175 have 
preached is foreign languages; 17 to 
Welch congregations; 41 to German con- 
gregations; 75 to Scandinavian congre- 
gations; 22 to Bohemian congregations; 
2 to Polish congregations; 1 to a Chinese 


11 to French congregations; and 3 to 
Mexican congregations. 

The number of Sunday-school and 
Bible-class scholars is not far from 134,- 
400. The organization of 293 new 
schools is reported, and the number un- 
der the special care of missionaries is 
2,240, 

The contributions to benevolent ob- 
jects, reported by 813 missionaries, 
amount to $38,107.40. 

hundred and ninety-five mission- 
aries make mention of revivals of religion 
during the year, some of them reporting 
150, 100, 97, 75: 72, 60, 59,55, and 50 
hopeful conversions. In 164 instances 
the number of reported converts exceeds 
10, and the number reported by 670 
missionaries is 7,701. 

The additions to the churches, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, have 
been 10,326—viz.: 6,458 on confession 
of faith, and 3,868 by letters from other 
churches, 

One hundred and forty-four churches 
have been organized in connection with 
the labors of the missionaries, within the 
year, and 62 have assumed the entire 
support of their own Gospel ordinances. 

One hundred and fifteen houses of 
worship have been completed, and 27 
in course of erection; 173 materially re- 
paired or improved, and the building of 
many others commenced. Twelve cbap- 
els are reported as having been built 
within the year, and 96 parsonages have 
been provided. Eighty-four men in con- 
nection with the missionary churches are 
reported as in different stages of prepar- 
ation for the Gospel ministry. 
COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


The roll of commissioned workers 
shows a gain of 139 over that of the pre- 
vious year, with 76 more years of labor, 
and 71 more preaching stations statedly 
supplied. Thirty-one more have preach- 
ed in foreign languages. Besides the 


gregations and preaching-places have 
been ministered to by the missionari¢s 
occasionally, as their time and strength 
allowed. In these settlements thus 1 
regularly supplied hundreds of prayét 
meetings and circles for Bible study have 
been organized, that will ripen into 
churches. The additions to the mission- 
ary churches, on confession, were large! 
by 148; by letter, 166 more than last 
year. There has been a slight gain '0 
the number of Sunday-schools formed, 
and in the number of scholars cared for 
in them. Twenty-six more houses 

worship have been built than in the 
year before. The cash receipts into the 


treasury from legacies and contribu: 
_ are less than those of the Sixty-s¢~ 


land, 9; Connecticut, 58; New York, 72. 


congregation; 3 to Indian congregations; 


regular stations, a large number of | 
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ond year by $24,979.69. This compar- 
ison of results, with many others not 
here given, shows that the friends of 
Home Missions have unusual occasion 
for thankfulness to God for special fa- 
yors vouchsafed within the year. 


‘EWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


San Diego is having quite an excite- 
ment over the removal of screens from 
saloons. The W. C. T. U. women ob- 
tained a large number of names to a pe- 
tition to the city authorities, and when 
this was presented then the newspapers 
and the general public expressed them- 
selves. Almost all of the sapient men 
saw clearly the unwisdom of the un- 
worldly women, and cheerfully scored 
and soundly lectured them. Even while 
they did it, they inadvertently to them- 
selves drew aside the screen which hides 
the debasements and foulnesses which 
lurk in these saloons, which often are not 
only drinking places, but also dens of 
iniquity. Is it true, as they tell 
us, that upstairs and in back rooms 
our young men and 0Oboys will 
still be provided by the saloonists 
with other rooms, concealed from the 
police and the public, where iniquity can 
riot? Really, does that show that it is a 
fine thing to legalize such places for so 
much money? The editor ofthe San 
Diego Sun takes occasion of this ex- 
citement to write a long editorial, declar- 
ing prohibition a failure. 

It was our good fortune to have re- 
cently a long conference with Rev. S. D. 
Storrs, Superintendent of the American 
Bible Society for Kansas. For years 
before he held his present position he 
was Congregational Superintendent for 
Home Missions for Kansas. In both 
positions he was called upon constantly 
to travel over that State. With multi- 
tudes of others, he testifies that prohib- 
ition in Kansas is an unqualified suc- 
cess ; that the prohibitory law is as well 
enforced in that State as the law against 
stealing or Sabbath-breaking. The suc- 
cess of prohibitiqn in Kansas has to be 
admitted even by the enemies of that 
measure. Rev. Storrs knew of two 
men of Oletha, Kansas, one opposed 
and the other friendly to prohibition, 
who went together to E. L. Martin & 
Co., Kansas City, one of the largest 
liquor firms, and asked this question : 
“How do your sales in Kansas compare 
with what they were before prohibition ?” 
His reply was: ‘The sales have fallen 
off $200,000 a year. We sell by the 
jug where we sold before by the barrel.” 
And be it remembered the population 
of Kansas is one-half greater now than 
it was when prohibition was instituted ! 

This tallies exactly with the testimony 
of Dr. R. Cordley of Lawrence: ‘Pro- 
hibition has broken up the organized 
liquor traffic of the State. The saloon 
» is no longera publictemptation. There 

are children in the city schools of Law- 
rence who have never seen a saloon !” 


CHILDREN’S DAY. 


We are confident that the readers of 
THE Paciric will take pleasure in tbe 
following report of Children’s Day, kind- 
ly furnished by Rev. H. P. Case, our 
State Superintendent, whose address is 
Los Angeles, P. O. Box 1863. All the 
schools are given which had reported up 
to June 3oth.: 

The following are respectively the 
name of Sunday-school, the total member- 
ship, the special features of the day, the 
contributions to Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society, received 
by the superintendent up to June 3oth: 


Santa Barbara — 150; music, 
flowers, children’s services ; $12.00. 
Los Angeles, First — 250;  ser- 


mon, music, recitations, flowers ; $25.27. 
Los Angeles, . Plymouth—96; music, 
flowers, children’s services; $3.42. 
Los Angeles, Third—175 ; sermon, con- 
cert, flowers; $5.05. Lous Angeles, 
Olive—125; sermon, concert, flow- 
ers, baptisms, conversions; $8.50. 
Vernon—148 ; sermon, concert, decor- 
ations, Pasadena, First--200; con- 
cert, decorations, etc.; special col- 
lection, $12.70. Pasadena, North—6o0 ; 
special exercises; $5.00. Sierra Madre 
—85; special exercises ; $9.40. Pomo- 
na——-175 ; special concert, floral display ; 
$10.92. Ontario—1o00; sermon, con- 
cert, baptisms, Bibles given to children ; 
$7.00. Metcalf Sunday School, San 
Bernardino—-60 ; special exercises ; $5.85. 
West San Bernardino—8o ; special ex- 
ercises. San Bernardino, First—125 ; 
special concert, sermon, baptisms, and 
joining church. Redlands, First— 
80; concert, collection by church and 
Sunday School ; $30.58. Riverside, First 
—202 ; special exercises ; $12.60. Riv- 
erside, ‘Parsons’” Mission—130; spe- 
cial exercises, concert. Perris, First— 
60 ; concerts, baptisms, Bibles, joining 
church ; $5.00. San Jacinto, First—go ; 
sermon, special concert ; $13.20. Ingle- 
wood—so; concert exercises; $2.25. 
Long Beach, First—75 ; concert decor- 
ations; $9.13. Buena Park—35; 
special exercises—$2.86. Santa Ana— 
65; special exercises; $5.00. Hyde 
Park—60; special concert; $1.25. 
National City—127 ; sermon, concert, 
recitations, flowers, church and Sunday- 
school collection ; $34.55. San Diego, 
Second—8g ; special exercises and con- 
cert. Park Congregational, Los. An- 
geles—200; special concert; $5.20. 
Avalon Sunday School— 40; concert 
exercises ; $10.32. 

_ Catalena Island. 

On the Spanish sun-dial which stands 
by the grave of Theodore Winthrop, in 
New Haven, is the sentence, “I mark 
Only the bright hours.” How much hap- 
pier our lives would be if we marked on- 


Religtous Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The next Monday Club will be ad- 
dressed by Rev. W. H. Scudder. | 

Rev. C. T. Weitzell preached again in 
the First Church last Sabbath. Our 
brother’s ministrations are much enjoyed 
in this city. We are sorry that he was 
obliged to shorten his vacation and re- 
turn to Santa Barbara yesterday on ac- 
count of the sickness of Mrs: Weitzell. 


Rev. Fred. B. Pullan visited the Yo- 
semite Valley last week between Sab- 
baths. We are sure that he had a full 
week full of work and full of enjoyment. 
He was back and ready for his appoint- 
ments in the Third Church on Sabbath. 


Rev. Henry N. Hoyt of Oak Park, IIL, 
preached in the First Church, Oakland. 
He preaches without notes, and so that 
his audience next Sabbath is likely to be 
larger than last, though audiences are al- 
ways good in that church. 


Rey. Professor Dwinell preached in 
Plymouth Avenue Church. 


We are glad to report that Rev. Jos- 
eph F. Bacon has accepted the call of 
the Ferndale Church to become their 
pastor. May that bea very long and 


prosperous pastorate. 


Rev. T. E. Clapp, pastor of the First 
church, Portland, Oregon, accompanied 
by Mrs. Clapp, has been in town a few 
days. They are good people to be ac- 
quainted with. We hope to see them 
often. Portland and San Erancisco 
ministers ought not to be strangers. We 
believe in an exchange of pupils up and 
down the coast during vacations. 


Rev. Henry W. and Mrs. Jones left 
on the overland train last evening for a 
trip East. He has insisted on his res- 
ignation of the pastorate of the Vaca- 
ville Church, and so the relation has 
been severed. We hope to see our good 
friends back again in some good field 
in the State before the cold weather 
comes. 


Prof. Samuel Dickie of New York, 
Chairman of the National Prohibition 
Party, will lecture in Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
corner Market and Seventh streets, this 
city, on Thursday evening this week, 
July 18th. The Professor is said to be 
a very able speaker. Let us go and 
hear him. All who can go arg invited. 


Last Sunday wasa sad day to the 
members of the Baptist Church of 
Vallejo. It was the funeral day of its 
late pastor, Rev. J. B. Barry. The ser- 
vices were held at the church at 2 P. M. 
Pall-bearers: Revs. J. Hamilton, Presby- 
terian, S. Hirst, Methodist, J. A. Jones, 
Congregationalist, W. Bollard, Episcopal, 
J. M. Chase, Presbyterian, and one of 
the church deacons. To see five min- 
isters from four different denominations 
acting as pall-bearers at the funeral of 
our late brother was an affecting scene. 
and a very good index of the high es- 
teem in which our good and loving 
brother stood in the community. ‘“Be- 
hold, how good and pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!” (Ps. 
CXXXlll.) A. J. 


Rev. J. A. Jones preached last Sab- 
bath in the Methodist Church, in North 
Vallejo; subject, Christ the son of 
God. Gospel sermons are still attract- 
ive to the people of Vallejo. Rev. J. 
A. Jones would be delighted during his 
vacation to supply any church for one 
Sabbath or more. Address him at South 
Vallejo, Cal. 


On July 7th, a Sunday-school was 
started at Woodside, San Mateo County. 
Its supplies were furnished by the Red- 
wood City Church, under whose direc- 
tion the school starts. It numbers about 
thirty, and isin a pleasant, thickly set- 
tled valley. An increasingly large num- 
ber of business men from San Francisco 
are either making their homes here or 
erecting summer houses. It is hoped 
that the school may, in time, develop 
into a church. 

Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton preached a 
memorial sermon yesterday in the Con- 
gregational Church in this city, whose 
pastor he was nearly forty years ago. 


pioneer preacher’s review of the period 
intervening between his first occupancy 
of the ‘‘pulpit”—in the days when Sac- 
ramento had no other temple of worship 
but the groves that covered the city’s 
present site—and the present. The rev- 
erend gentleman does not betray, either 
physically. or mentally, that decay that 
usually follows so many years of useful- 
nes and activity, being still in apparent 
good health, and displaying much of his 
old-time intellectual vigor. —Record Un- 
ton of July 16. 

Rev. Joseph King and Deacon Harris 
of Melbourne called at our office last 
week. Mr. King was for many years a 
missionary in Samoa, but for some years 
past he has been pastor of a Congrega- 
tional Church in Melbourne. These 
gentlemen are on their way to London 
to confer with the London Missionary 
Society. It would be pleasant for us to 
know more about our bréthren in Aus- 
tralia. 

In Benicia, the pastor preached last 
Sunday on Sabbath observance, — both 
morning and evening. In the morning 
his theme was, ‘‘No Sabbath, no civil 
liberty; and in the evening, ‘‘A Glimpse 
at the Continental Sunday—Do You 
Want it Here?” A description was giv- 
en of the principles and purposes of the 
American Sabbath Union, and a notice 


and vicinity. | 
Sunday, July 7th, was another inter- 


‘y our blessings.—Christian Inquirer. 


esting day at the First Congregational 


There was-a large gathering to hear the | 


of its proposed auxiliary in this State 


church, Tacoma, W. T. Rev. Minot 
S. Hartwell, the pastor, gave a short 
address upon the words of Christ, as 
found in Mark x:45: “The Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many.” At the close of the 


address, the pastor received twelve per-. 


sons into the church in a very impress- 
ive manner. As he extended the right 
hand of fellowship, he gave each one a 
Scriptural watchword, printed upon a 
neat card, appropriate to the person’s age, 
and position in life. The communion 
service followed. Professor H. K. Ed- 
son, of Grinnell College, Iowa, and 
Rev. C. N. Lyman, of Onawa, Iowa, be- 
ing in the audience, assisted the pastor 
and made appropriate remarks. The 
pastor has received seventy persons into 
the church since last September. The 
one thing needful at present, is more 
building room, which we trust will be 
provided soon. 


Our young minister, David H. Reid, 
late from the Theological Seminary, San 
Francisco, who has but recently com- 
menced his labors at our church in So- 
noma, I am pleased to say, through 
God’s blessing, has madea good, and 
I think I can say, a deep impression up- 
on the most, if not all, of our people. 
His earnest manner of presenting the 
truth seems to have 
The Lord’s Supper was administered a 
week ago last Sabbath, after a deeply 
solemn discourse on *“ The Blood,” and 
I am pleased to say that tears were on 
many faces. Oh, may God, by His holy 
spirit, deepen these impressions on all 
our hearts, and may He send convic- 
tion to the hearts of those who have 
hitherto been unbelievers in these most es- 
sential doctrines and precepts of God’s 
Holy Word. Iam pleased to say, also, that 
there is a prospect of our having some ad- 
ditions to our church from those that are 
purchasing property in this valley. May 
God send us men after his own heart— 
earnest men, full of the love of God in 
their own hearts! This is what we 
greatly need—more love to thee, oh 
Christ, more love to thee ! OC, 


Rev. W. C. Merritt, President of 
Oahu College, is here for a short vaca- 
tion; he came on the last steamer. The 
commencement exercises of the college 
occured on June 1gth and zoth, when a 
class of six graduated. Says The 
Friend: “We congratulate President 
Merritt and his associates on the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the College. 
We think that there has never been there 
an abler faculty or one better adapted to 
impart a high, classical and scientific 
education.” | 


Rev. Wm. Windsor of the Campbells 
Station Church is supplying the pulpit of 
Rev. C. W. Hill of San Jose during the 
pastor’s vacation. | 


METHopIst.—The Zion M, E. Church 
of San Jose gave an entertainment to 
raise money to procure chairs for their 
platform last Thursday eve. Our color- 
ed friends’ programme was a good one, 
consisting of music and_ recitations, 
largely by the children of the Sunday- 
school. Their pastor, Rev. J. H. Brown, 
stated that the result equalled their ex- 
pectations, 


LETTER FROM DR. HOLBROOK. 


Dear Paciric: The Minnesota 
Congregational Club met for the last time 
for the season with Plymouth church in 
Minneapolis last evening, and I had the 
pleasure of attending, by 
This embraces both this city and St. 
Paul and the vicinity. A goodly pro- 
portion of ladies were present. A _ not 
very sumptuous repast was served, and 
there was an entire absence of fruits, 
and but a very meagre show of flowers 
on the tables, which to one accustomed 
to such occasions in California was very 
noticeable. A wee-bit rosebud button- 
hole bouquet was placed on each plate. 
But there was no lack of genial socia- 
bility and good fellowship. As one of 
the daily papers expressed it the next 
morning, “the Congregationalists have 
a way of enjoying each other’s company 
hugely on all occasions, and this meeting 
was no exception to the general rule,” 

After supper remarks were called for 
from the writer of this, who responded 
for California, and assured the audience 
of the loyalty of our ministers and 
churches to our denomination, and 
among other things alluded to the stand 
taken on the Pacific Coast in opposition 
to the proposed Japanese plan of union. 
A “tender-foot” from Connecticut was 
then called up who advocated the Jap- 
anese plan,and said we ought to make sac- 
rifice of our principles, if need be, in or- 
der to union; that is, to being swallow- 
ed by the Presbyterians, as in old times 
in thiscountry. He evidently thought 
that everybody in Japan favored the 
movement, until corrected. 


Next followed Rev. W. Nutting, who 
has just been called to succeed Rev. Dr, 
Seaver in Park church, St. Paul, who an- 
nounced himself as out and out, a Con- 
gregationalist, greatly to the satisfaction 
of the Club, and when he closed I gave 
him the right hand of fellowship in be- 
half of Californians, Then it was an- 
nounced that, having heard from the 
Gentiles, we would listen t> the Jews, in 
the person of D. C. Bell, Esq., who has 
just returned from Jerusalem and a four- 
months’ tour in Palestine. 


An adjournment was then had to the 
conference room, where thé Club was en- 
tertained and instructed by a lecture 
from Professor Pearson of Carleton Col- 
lege, with stereopticon illustrations on 
‘‘Sidereal Photography” and the total 
eclipse of the sun in January last. The 


Professor was one of the party from his col- | 


won all hearts, 


invitation. |. 


lege who observed the eclipse at Chico 
in our State. After alluding to our “‘big’’ 
State, and the “big” things in it, from 
the Lick telescope to two-hundred-pound 
pumpkins,he gave a series of fine views of 
the eclipse and the corona, with explana- 
tions, and then produced another series 
of photographs of stars, including sever- 
al constellations and nebule. He ex- 
plained the mode of getting instantan- | 
eous photographs and the power of the 
art of discovering stars, by several hours’ 
exposure of the plates, far beyond any- 
thing that telescopes can do. He show- 
ed one instance in which the best tele- 
scope revealed but one hundred and six 
stars, where the photograph brought out 
five thousand! He said, in time we 
should thus obtain a vastly enlarged 
chart of the sidereal world. He also 
gave a photograph of the moon that ex- 
hibited in a wonderful manner its sur- 
face, of which he said we have now a 
better knowledge than of our own earth. 
Sidereal photography is a specialty at 
Carleton, where there is an observatory, 
and great progress in the art has been 
made there. We were told that it is des- 
tined to work wonders in astronomy, 
and that the improvement of this art is 
more important than to increase the 
power of the telescope. On the whole, 
it was a great treat to be present at this 
lecture and exhibition. At the close allu- 
sion was made in the prayer to the words 
of the psalmist, “When I consider the 
heavens the work of thy fingers and the 
moon and the stars,” etc. | 
Minneapolis is becoming a famous 
and favorite place for great conventions. 
The Allopathic National Medical Socie- 
ty has just met here, and now the home- 
opathists are meeting. It is understood 
that the American Board will assemble 
here next year, the National Council in 
1892, and the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties’ Convention at its next session. 
Next year we shall probably have the 
American Home Missionary Society in 
San Francisco. 
Last week the National Sangerfest, or 
National Song Festival, was held here 
with large attendance, mostly Germans, 
from Chicago, St. Louis and other large 
towns and cities. The city was gay with 
bunting, and a royal reception was giv- 
en to the visitors. Gilmore’s celebrated 
band was also in attendance. The re- 
ceipts were large. I am sorry to add 
that Sunday following the “fest” was 
desecrated by a picnic attended by 
thousands at Lake Minnetonka, with 
beer-guzzling, dancing, games, etc. It 
was a real Continental Sunday, such as 
some would have us substitute for the 


Puritan Sabbath. One of the daily pa- 


pers said: “Eight different kinds of beer 
were on tap, and the entire stock of sev- 
eral carloads was disposed of. The 
beer-drinking was indulged in by men, 
women and children, after the German 
custom, and the. drinking and eating 
was interspersed with German songs, 
rendered with a vim that made the 
woods ring.” | 

Scandinavians are very numerous in 
this city and State, and they are a very 
desirable class of emigrants. They have 
several churches here and elsewhere, and 
are inclined to Congregationalism. 
Rev. Mr. Montgomery, Superintendent 
of our missions among this class, is now 
in Sweden, and Dr. Waldestrom, the 
most eloquent and popular preacher in 
Sweden, has just arrived at New York on 
a visit to his countrymen, and is expected 
here, and when he comes, will have 
throngs to hear him. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 26th, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


BY DR. GEO. F, MAGOUN, 


In a few days’ stay here, en route for 
the seashore and the mountains of New 
England, two notable events have oc- 
curred. One was the annexation of 
four populous townships to the city— 
from 50,000 to 100,000 inhabitants in 
each, raising the total population of Chi- 
cago to 1,100,000. The corporate lim- 
its are now from six to eight miles in 
width, and thirty or more in length. In 
1846, when I first saw Chicago, return- 
ing from the West, it boasted 16,000 
souls, ‘The annexations may render it 
easier to rule the municipality in the in- 
terests of order, temperance, honesty, 
and the security of human life. I am 
not politically informed as to this. It is 
to be hoped for. spe 

The other event has been the recep- 
tion of Prof. P. P. Waldenstrom, Ph.D., 
of Gefle, Sweden, how D.D. of Yale, who 
is on a brief visit to the “‘Frée Mission,” 
or “Independent” Swedish churches of 
this country. Prof. Waldenstrom is a 
statesman as well as a divine, and a sem- 
inary professor, passing five months each 
year at Stockholm, as a member of the 
National Asssembly, and seven at Gefle, 
where he resides and teaches Hebrew, 
Greek and theology to candidates for 
the “Free Mission” ministry. His large 
bead and striking face remind one aa lit- 
tie of Joseph Cook, though the. expres- 
sion of countenance is different, and 
though a large man, he is less massive. 
He can understand English addresses 
made to him, but speaks through an inter- 
preter. A remarkable and winning man, 
worthy of honor for the stand he has 
taken versus the State Church of Sweden, 
in behalf of the Lord’s Supper versus the 
attendance of unregenerate persons for- 
merly connected with the Established 
Church. On this point he and his fel- 
low-reformers are at one with our Eng-. 
lish Congregational fathers, who insisted 
that Christ’s believing people should 
have power to refuse to be obliged to 
sit at His table with unconverted men. 
It is a dilemma of two sides on our his- 
tory: (1) Shall the mere form of mem- 
bership open the door to partaking-of 


the sacred emblems, joined with what- 
ever ungodliness of life? (2) Shall in- 
dividual persuasion that one is a Chris- 
tian, while refusing to confess Him be- 
fore men by church membership, open 
the door? In each case the assump- 
tion is, that the people of God have no 
right of self-defence, and no charge as to 
a pure administration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The Swedish reformers have not 
gone so far yet as to have the second 
question raised. They have separated 
on the, ‘first from the sacraments of the 
Lutheran Establishment. 


On other points Mr. Waldenstrom does 


not see eye to eye with Congregation- 
alists ; though I imagine that points of 
polity will cause no special separation 
between us and him. As it has been 
understood, rather vaguely, that he is 
“off,” theologically, in respect to the 
Atonement, though other Swedish lead- 
ers do not agree with him, or depart at 
this point from evangelical belief, I 
have obtained here his three publications 
on the subject, and carefully examined 
them. One would expect from the first, 
‘The Blood of Jesus, ” that in the sec- 
ond, “The Reconciliation” (all one in 
Swedish speech with the Atonement), 
even extreme orthodox views of expia- 
ation, etc., might be found. But all is 
exactly the reverse. He denies that 
there is anything vicarious in the suffer- 
ings or death of Christ ; that there is any 
reconciliation or propitiation of God at 
all, only of man ; that God couid in love 


or justice allow an innocent person. 


to suffer or die for guilty ones; that 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament had 
any meaning of this kind, even as 
prophecies ; that atoning for sin ever, 
in any case, means anything but bring- 
ing sin to an end; that forgiveness de- 
pends upon anything but conversion ; 
and that the death of Christ on Calvary 
had any direct prevailing, meritorious re- 
lation to it. ‘Atonement is made for a 
sinner, by his being cleansed from sin”; 
this is all. God is righteous, or just, or lov- 
ing in our salvation .in imparting moral 
or subjective righteousness to men be- 
fore unrighteousness. Men are par- 
doned for sins past when they repent— 
which, indeed, we all hold—but because 
they repent, not because Christ laid 
down his life for them. 
propitiation, but is not propitiated. 

Dr. Waldenstrom goes through the 
texts in both Old Testament and New, 
which evangelical believers have always 
found to teach the contrary of this, and 
reads his own meaning into them. I 
have met with no recent writer who so 
persistently excludes accepted views of 
atonement from the Scriptures, save one 
in Great Britain. | 

The faces of these interesting Swed- 
ish ‘separatists’ are certainly towards 
the light as to the New Birth—and all of 
them ; but they are not alike in their at- 
titude as to the Sacrifice of Christ. Let 
us hope that the Christian love shown 


| them by American Congregationalists— 


I do not see that other denominations 
hold out the hand to them—may lead 
them into the full truth as to this also, 
by God’s blessing. Dr. Waldenstrom’s 
steps are directed from Chicago to San 
Francisco, , 


P. S.—In an address of welcome 
last eveniag, in behalf of our Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Pres. F. W. Fisk, D.D., 
apprised the Swedish guest that our 
churches in the thirteen interior States 
and Territories connected with Chicago 
Seminary are orthodox in faith. With 
some of our Swedish “Free” brethren 
this may promote affiliation with us; 
but with others it may not. Festina lente, 


Chicago, July 3d, 1889. 


Mr. James Murray of Hankow, Cen- 
tral China, writes to the Christian 
(London), that “the treaty with England 
for admission of opium to China is bind- 
ing only up to January 18, 1890. It 
can then be terminated by either party 
at twelve months’ notice; therefore, it can 
be made to expire on January 18, 1891. 
As to the desirability of terminating this 
traffic, there can be but one answer. 
So we should say England has received 
a revenue of over $800,000,000 from 
this cruel traffic. Will she be willing to 
give up so lucrative a business, but a busi- 
ness so destructive to body and soul?” 


God makes. 


RUTGERS 


She ought to be ashamed and afraid to 
continue it, knowing that God is just, . 


and will surely punish those who, for 
filthy lucre, knowingly debauch and de- 
stroy their fellow-men. | 


An exchange thinks it quite appropri- 
ate that closely connected with the vote 


to continue the liquor traffic in Massa- 


chusetts was the laying of the corner- 


stone of the Massachusetts Home for 


Intemperate Women. 


Every gentleman who 
shaves himself should 
have one of these stands. 


We also display over 


sixty Chiffoniers in all 


the different woods. Our 
stock of Bedroom and 
Parlor Furniture cannot 
be equaled. We carry 
a large line of Draper- 
ies, Portieres, and Cur- 
tains, to which we invite 


inspection. 


CALIFORNIA 


FURNITURE 


Starr King Building, 


117 to 123 Geary St., San Francisce, 


BOOKS. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in literature, science, 
religion and fiction received as published. 


OHILDREN’S BOOKS of all varieties, with 
stories and pictures, colored and plain. 


PRAYER-BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. | 


STATIONERY in all staple and fashionable 
styles. | 


BEAGH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOISOO, 


AMPING OUT IN 
ALIFORNIA. 


By Mrs. J. B. Author of “Six Years 


on the Border,’’ etc. 238 pp, bound in cloth. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price (85c), by B.R. 
Patterson, 429 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


ea lo 
SOollesec. 


54, 56 W. 55th street, N. Y. City. 


5ist year opens Sept. 25th. Special, Elec- 
tive and full Oollegiate courss. Rev. G. W. 
boarding departments connected with the Ool- 
lege open Sept. 25th. Send for circular. 


MENOR WOMEN. T 
AQENTS 
AS 


N T Liberal. 
MISSOURI HER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


1889-90. 


1. OUTLINE HISTOBY OF ROME. James R. Joy........... $0 


70 
2. PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE LATIN OOURSE (in English). W. Wileinson 1 30 
8. POLITIOAL ECONOMY. Richard T. Ely........ 1 00 
4. CHAUTAUQUA COURSE IN PHYSIOS. J. Dorman Steele..................00008. 1 00 
5, HOW TO JUDGE A PIOTURE. J. O. Van cece 60 
6. THE BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. UL. T. Townsend............... 40 


The six books will be sent, postpaid; for $5.00. 


03” A discount of ten per cent. will be allowed on five sets AT ONE TIME. 


TRACT 


7135 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 


Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, — 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the | 
135 MARKET ST, - 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds s specialty. 
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[Wepnespay, Jury 17, 1889, 


Children’s Department. 


OUR HAPPY SECRET. 


Ob, I couldn’t help it! 
It came to me, 
Ont of the midst 
Of an old apple-tree; 
Came to me soft, — 
With a chirping note— 
-Out popped the secret, 
From dear little throat: 
‘Just here, just here, the nest shall be, 
Nobody knows it! Oh, happy are we!” 


I didn’t listen! 
__ I tell you true; 
They told it—and I, 
Say—what could I do? 
They sang it, and sang it, 
Not looking at me, 
Who sat looking out 
At that old apple-tree: 
‘‘Just here, just here, the nest shall be, 
Nobody knows it! Oh, happy are we!’’ 


Do you think I’d tell, 
Oh, dear me, no! 
Just where that wee nest 
Is going to grow? 
You couldn’t find, 
If a week you tried, 
My apple-tree, where 
That home shall hide. 
Just where, just where that nest shall be, 
Nobody knows—only we three! 
— Margaret Sidney. 


‘¢ THE BEST BOY’S STORY I EVER 
HEARD.” 


That is what a lawyer said of this sto- 
ry that I am to relate to you: ‘It is the 
best boy’s story that I ever heard.” 

“We have had a good many boys 
with us from time to time,” said Mr. Al- 
den, the senior member of a large hard- 
ware establishment in Market street, Phil- 
adelphia, ‘‘as apprentices to. learn the 
business. ‘What may surprise you is 


' that we never take country boys, unless 


they live in the city with some relative 
who takes care of then and keeps them 
home at night, for when a country boy 
comes to the city to. live, everything is 
new to him, and he is attracted by every 
show window and unusual sight. The 
city boy, who is accustomed to these 
things, cares little for them, and if he has 
a good mother he is at home and in bed 
in due season. And we are very partic- 
ular about our boys—and before accept- 


ing One as an apprentice we must know. 


that he comes of honest and industrious 
parents. 

‘‘But the best boy we ever had is now 
with us, and a member ofthe firm. He 
is the one man in the establishment that 
we couldn’t do without. He was thir- 
teen years old when he was apprenticed 
to us, and he was with us eleven years, 
acting for several years. as salesman. 
When he first came, we told him that 
for a long time his wages would be very 
small, but that if he proved to be a good 
boy his salary would be increased ata 
certain rate every year, and as it turned 
out, when according to agreement we 
should have been paying him five hun- 
dred dollars a year, we paid him nine 
hundred, and he never said a word him- 
self about an increase of salary. From 
the very outset, he showed that he had 
an interest in the business. He was 
prompt in the morning, and if kept a lit- 
tle overtime at night, it never seemed to 
make any difference with him. He 
gradually came to know where everything 
was to be found, and if information was 
wanted, it was to this boy, Frank Jones, 
that everyone applied. The entire es- 
tablishment seemed to be mapped out in 
his head, and everything in it catalogued 
and numbered. His memory of faces 
was equally remarkable. He knew the 
name of every man who came to the 
store to buy goods, what he bought, and 
where he came from. I used often to 
say to him, ‘Jones, your memory is worth 
more than a gold mine! Howdo you 
manage to remember? ’ | 

‘**] make it my business to remember,’ 
he would say. ‘I know that if I can re- 
member a man and call him by name 
when he comes into the store, and can 
ask him how things are going on where 
he lives, I will be very likely to keep him 
as a customer.’ | 

‘And that was the exact case. He 
made friends of buyers. He took the 
same interest in their purchases as he 
did in the store, and would go to no end 
of trouble to suit them, and to fulfill to 
the letter everything he promised. 

** Well, affairs went on in this way un- 
til he had been with us eleven years, 
when we concluded to take him into the 
firm as partner. We knew that he had 
no extravagant habits, that he neither 
used tobacco, nor beer, nor went to the 
theater. He continued as at the begin- 
ning, to board at home, and even when 
his salary was the very lowest he paid his 
mother two dollars a week for his board. 
He was always neatly dressed, and we 
thought it was very probable that he had 
laid up one or two thousand dollars, as 
his salary for the last two years had been 
twelve hundred dollars. So when we 
made him the offer to-become a partner 
in the business, and suggested that it 
would be more satisfactory if he could 
put some money into the firm, he re- 
plied : | 

** « If ten thousand dollars will be any 
object I can put in that much. I have 
saved out of my. salary nine thousand 
four hundred dollars, and my sister will 
let me have six hundred.’ 

“I can tell you that I was never more 
astonished in my life than’ when that 
fellow said he could put in ten thousand 
dollars, and the most of it his own mon- 
ey. He had never spent a dollar, or 
twenty-five cents, or five cents for an un- 


necessary thing, and had kept his money 


in bank, where it had gathered a small 
interest. Iam a great believer in the 
Bible, you know, and I always keep two 
placards in big letters up in.the store. 
On one was this text: ‘He that is faith- 


ful in that which is least, is faithful 


and do“that which happens to be the 


also in that which is much’ ; and on the 


| other: ‘He that is diligent in business 


shall stand before kings and not before 
men.’ And Frank Jones’ success was 
the literal fulfillment of those two texts. 
He had been faithful in the smallest 
things as in the greater ones, and dili- 
gent in business. That kind of a boy 
always succeeds,” concluded Mr. Alden. 

A small boy of ten, who had listened 
to the story with eager eyes, as well as 
ears, said: 

“But we don’t have any kings in this 
country, Mr. Alden, for diligent boys to 
stand before ! ” 

“Yes, we do,” laughed Mr. Alden. 
‘We have more kings here than in any oth- 
er country in the world. We have money 
kings, and business kings, and railroad 


kings and publishing kings, and some of 
them wield an enormous power. This 
is .a great country for kings.— Wide 
Awake. | 


SUCCESS; OR, THE SCHOOL-MAS- 
TER’S ADDRESS. 


‘I tell you, boys,” said the school- 
master, it doesn’t depend half so much 
on special talent as on energy and am- 
bition, for success in life. You’ve got 
to work, work, work, and dig, dig, dig, 
right at a thing if you are going to suc- 
ceed. If you have a special talent, all 
the better; but the finest talent in the 
world will not amount to much without 
invincible energy and industry along the 
line in which your talent leads. There 
are few who have special talent ; but, 
boys, there are none who have even or- 
dinary abilities but can so direct and 
cultivate them as to make. them a suc- 
cess, 

‘‘ There were two boys at. school to- 
gether. One could draw and carica- 
ture anything; the other could not. 
But one day one twitted the other. 

“You couldn’t draw a cow so it 
could be told from the side of a house.’ 

*““*T can!’ said Morgan Gray. 

see!’ cried Elliott Mandall. 
‘Oh! such acow! Isit acow? or a 
horse? or a dog? oracat? or the side 
of a house? See, boys! See this cow / 
Ha! ha! Morgan Gray’s cow! Oh, 
boys, this is too killing. Ho! ho! ha! 
ha! My kingdom for a cow!’ 

‘He didn’t mean to be cruel, but he 
could take a pencil and switch off a cow, 
or any Other creature he had seen, ina 
minute. 

“*T can, and I will—some day,’ 
said Morgan Gray ; and from that mo- 
ment, though with no special genius (ex- 
cept for labor), he worked in that direc- 
tion, until to-day he is one of our lead- 
ing artists. He just went right into the 
work. Why, he would go down to the 
slums of cities to study the staggering 
gait or drunken leer of the drunkard, or 
into our penitentiaries for lines of various 
passions depicted on convict faces. He 
studied anatomy to get the right direc- 
tion of veins and muscles—all for his 
work, He would sit for hours before 
a glass distorting his face in various 
ways, and then trying to get the lines on 
paper, as he struggled for some partic- 
ular facial expression. It was solid, hard 
work for him, but he succeeded. 

‘One other thing, boys ; don’t divide 
your energies. Decide on what you 
want to do and then do that one thing. 
Don’t dabble in half a dozen different 
lines, trying this and trying that. Where 
is Elliott Mandall to-day? Dilly-dally- 
ing between literature, art and music—— 
able to do a little in each, but not much 
in any one. He claims that the world 
does not appreciate his genius, when the 
fact is he has done no worthy work for 
the world to appreciate. 

** Now, boys, you are going home for 
the holidays; many of you will not re- 
turn, but will go into the world to suc- 
ceed or fail, according as you work. 
Use the talent God has given you. De- 
cide on what you want to do or become. 
Make your mark, then aim for it. Con- 
centrate your energy. But above all, 
work, work, work, and dig, dig, dig! 
Be not discouraged, but persevere, and 
surely success of the best kind will at- 
tend you, for you will have done the best 
of which you are capable. And the Lord 
asks no more—neither any less—of any 
man.”—The Morning Star. 


A well-known naturalist, who has been 
recently studying the habits of the spider, 
says that the insect can get along nicely 
until old age overtakes him. Each 
spider has the power of spinning a cer- 

‘tain quantity of web. When he has 
spun himself out he is ina bad way, not 
Only because he has no home, but be- 
cause he has no chance to obtain food. 
The life of a spider is as full of luck as 
that of aman. If he constructs his web 


kings, and land kings, and merchant» 


in an out-of-the-way place it will last 


him a long time, but if he happens to 
spin it where a woman with the broom 
can reach it he will likely soon find him- 
self spun out. As long as he remains 
strong he is all right, for he can over- 
power the young spiders and steal their 
webs. When he can no longer fight he 
becomes a tramp, and dies of starvation. 


The. cultivation of a woman’s mind 
cannot be carried too high, but it must 
be a cultivation proper to her—to her 
constituiion, her marked gifts, her work 
in the world. Woman is equal to man? 
Yes, but equal by being herself, and not 
by being a pale copy of him!—Archbish- 
op of York. 


There are two ways (says Franklin) of 
being bappy—we may either diminish 
our wants Or augment our means. EI- 
ther will do—the result is the same; and 
it is for each man.to. decide for himself, 


THE BOY WHO BECAME A SCULPTOR. 


In a little Italian village there once 
lived a jolly stone-cutter named Pisano. 
He was poor, of course, or he would 
not have been a stone-cutter; but he 
was full of good-humor, and everybody 
liked him. 

There was one little boy, especially, 
who loved old Pisano, and whom Pisano 
loved more than anybody else in the 
world. This was Antonio Canova, Pis- 
ano’s grandson, who had come to live 
with him because his father was dead, 
and his mother had married a harsh 
man who was unkind to little Antonio. 
Antonio was a frail little fellow, and his 
grandfather liked to have him near him 
during his working hours, 

While Pisano worked at stone-cutting, 
little Antonio played at it, and amused. 
himself with making clay figures, draw- 
ing, and cutting into shape the small 
pieces of rock which lay about the yard. 
The old grandfather soon saw that the 
pale-faced little fellow at his side was 
wonderfully skilled at such things. 

As the boy grew older he began to 
help in the shop during the day, while in 
the evening his grandmother told him 
stories or sang to him. All these things 
were of great value to him, for, without 
his knowing it, they were improving his 
taste and awakening his imagination. 

It so happened that Signor Faliero, a 
man of great wealth and rare understand- 


ing in matters of art, had a palace near 


Pisano’s house, and at certain times en- 
tertained many distinguished guests 
there. When the palace was very full of 
visitors, old Pisano was sometimes hired 
to help the servants with their tasks ; 
and Antonio sometimes did work there, 
for a day or two, when some great feast 
was given. 

At one time, when Signor Faliero was 
to entertain a very large company at 
dinner, young Antonio was at work 
among the pots and pans in the kitchen. 
The head-servant came in, just before 
the dinner-hour, in great trouble. The 
man who had been at work upon the 
large ornament for the table had sent 
word that he had spoiled the piece. 
What was to be done? The poor fellow 
whose business it was to put the table in 
order was at his wit’s end. 

While every one was wondering what 
it would be best to do, the little boy 
came forward and said, 

“If you will let me try; I think I can 
make something that will do.” 

You!” cried the servant ; “and who 
are you?” 

“Tam Antonio Canova, the grandson 
of Pisano,” answered the pale-faced little 
fellow. 

‘And, pray, what can you do ?” 

“I can make you something that will 
do for the middle of the table,’’ said the 
boy, “if you will let me try.” | : 

The servant, not knowing what eise to 
do, told Antonio that he might try. Calling 
for a large quantity of butter, the boy 
quickly moulded a great crouching lion, 
which everybody in the kitchen said was 
beautiful, and which the now rejoicing 
head-servant placed carefully upon the 
table. | | 

At the dinner table that day there 
were many of the most noted men of 
Venice—merchants, princes, noblemen, 
and lovers of art—and among them 
were many skilled critics of art-work. 
When these people came to the table, 
their eyes fell upon the butter lion, and 
they forgot the purpose for which they 
had entered the dining-room. They 
saw there something of higher worth in 
their eyes than any dinner could be; 
namely, a work of genius, 

They looked at the lion long and 
carefully, and then began praising it, 
and asking Faliero to tell them what 
great sculptor he had persuaded to waste 
his skill upon a work in butter, that 
must quickly melt away. But Signor 
Faliero knew as little as they, and he 
had, in his turn, to ask the chief servant. 
When the company learned that the lion 
was the work of a boy, Faliero called 
the boy into the dining-room, and the 
dinner became a sort of feast in his 
honor. 

But it was not enough to praise the 
lad. There were men who knew that 
such genius as his belonged to the world, 
not to a village, and nothing could 
please them more than to aid in giving 
him an education. Signor Faliero him- 
self declared that he would pay the lad’s 
expenses, and place him under the in- 
struction of the best masters. : 

The boy, whose highest wish had been 
to become a village stone-cutter, and 
whose home had been in his poor old 
grandfather’s cottage, became at once a 
member of Signor Faliero’s family, liv- 
ing in his palace, having at his com- 
mand everything that money could buy, 
and being daily instructed by the best 
masters in Venice. 

But he was not in the least spoiled by 
this change in his life. He was still the 
same simple, earnest and faithful boy. 
He worked as hard to gain knowledge 
and skill in art as he had meant to work 
to become a good stone-cutter. Antonio 
Canova’s course from the day on which 
he moulded butter into a lion was stead- 
ily upward; and when he died he was 
not only one of the greatest sculptors of 
his own time, but one of the greatest 


of all time.—Geo. Cary Eggleston, 
Harper's Fourth Reader. 
A LESSON OF GRATITUDE. 


A gentleman making inquiries in Rus- 
sia about thee method of catching bears 
in that country, was told that to entrap 
them, a pit was dug several feet deep, 
and after covering it over with turf, 
leaves, etc., some food was placed on 
the top. The bear, tempted aticnin 
bait, easily fell into the snare, Fakag 


“But,” he added, “if four or five bap- 
pen to get in together, they will all get 
out again.” 


‘How is that,” asked the gentleman. 


“They form a sort of ladder by step- 


ping on each other’s shoulders, and thus | 


make their escape.” 
‘But how does the bottom one get 


out ?” 


‘Ah, these bears, though not possess- | 
ing a mind and soul such as God has 


given us, yet feel gratitude; and they 
won't forget the one who has been the 
chief means of procuring their liberty. 
Scampering off, they fetch the branch of 
a tree, which they let down to their broth- 
er, ennabling him to join them in the 
freedom in which they rejoice.” 

Sensible bears, we would say, are bet- 
ter than some people that we hear 
about, who never: help anybody but 
themselves, 


A NOBLEMAN’S GREATEST COMPLI-| 
MENT. 


One wet, foggy, muddy day a little 
girl was standing on one side of a street 


in London waiting for an opportunity to | 


cross over. Those who have seen Lon- 
don streets on such a day, with their 


wet and mud, and have watched the 


rush of cabs, hansoms, omnibuses and 
carriages, will not wonder that a little 
girl should be afraid to try to make ber 
way through such a Babel as that. So 
she walked up and down, and looked 
into the faces of those who passed by. 
Some looked careless, some harsh, some 
were in haste; and she did not find the 


one she sought until at length an aged 


man, rather tall and spare, and of grave 
yet kindly aspect, came walking down 
the street. 
seemed to see in him the one for whom 
she had been waiting, and she went up.to 
him and whispered timidly : | 

*‘ Please, sir, will you help me over ?” 

The old man saw the little girl safely 
across the street ; and when he afterward 
told the story, he said: | 

That little girl’s trust is the greatest 
compliment I ever had in my life.” __ 

That man was Lord Shaftesbury. He 
received honors at the hand of a mighty 
nation; he was complimented with the 
freedom of the greatest city on the globe; 
be received the honors conferred by 
royalty; but the greatest compliment 
he ever hadin his life was when that 
little unknown girl singled: him out of 
the jostling crowd of a London street, 
and dared to trust him, stranger though 
he was, to protect and assist her. 

Men carry something of their charac- 
ter written in their faces 
the acts of life chisel their impress on 
the human countenance ; and the record 
there kept, reveals the character of the 
man, and the history of his life and 
deeds. If worldliness, and selfishness, 
and sin, are written there, the keen eyes 
of childhood will not fail to find the 
record; while if there beams in that 
countenance, the grace and peace of 
Christ and the gentleness and kindness 
of the Lord, even the children will be 
attracted by such a face.—The Chris- 
tran. | 


GOOD MEN AND GOOD MANNERS. 


The Chief-Justice of the United States 
lives on a beautiful knoll in the suburbs 
of Washington. His elegant home call- 
ed “Belmont,” with turrets and spires, 
built of rough light-colored stone, is only 
afew rods from the Fourteenth street 
car-line that leads to the White House 
and Capitol. As Iwas hurriedly pass- 
ing his home yesterday, in the pouring 
rain, I saw three little girls all in a flut- 
ter of haste and excitement—wrapped 
in gossamers, with school bags tucked 
away out of the wet—running to catch 
the car. Just behind them walked a 
scholarly-looking, gray-haired gentleman, 
with a most kindly sunny face shining 
out from under the umbrella. 

“Oh, papa! papa! do hurry; you're get- 
ting so wet,” I heard said; and the three 
little maids stopped and turned back to 
hold and tug and pull away at the quiet 
gentleman, hurrying him to take his 
place in the crowded car packed with a 
rainy-morning crowd. 

**Papa” took hold of the strap, and 
the rosy little daughters kept fast hold to 
him to steady themselves in the sway- 
ing throng. The dripping umbrella 
leaned against the door, and the gentle- 
man chatted pleasantly with the conduct- 
or, helped an old colored woman with a 
huge basket of clothes to a place beside 
him; and when the “transfers” were giv- 
en for Pennsylvania Avenue and the lit- 
tle family “changed cars” a murmur of 
inquiry and pleasure swept over the fa- 
ces of those left. ‘Who was that gentle- 
man? Do you know him?” 

The conductor walked through, very 
straight, and looked very proud as he 


said: “That man was Chief-Justice Ful- | 


ler, and he rides on my car every day. 
We like him. We like him, and all his 
family. They ain’t a bit proud, nor 
stuck-up, and they know good manners 
from shoddy ones every time. Mr. 
Chief-Justice talks to us conductors just 
as kind and good as he does to the Presi- 
dent. We hope he will stay on our line 
forever!”"—M. D., in July Wide Awake. 


Can SHE SpIN?—A young girl was 
presented to James I as an English pro- 
digy, because she was amazingly learn- 
ed. The person who introduced: her 
boasted of her proficiency in ancient 


‘| languages. “I can assure your Majesty,” 


said he, “that she can both speak and 
write Latin, Greek and Hebrew.” These 
are rare attainments for a damsel,” said. 
James ; ‘‘but pray tell me, can she spin?” 
For once this foolish Solomon was right; 
the high and mighty prince spoke com- 
mon sense. 


The Shah of Persia is visiting Europe. ! 


Looking in his face. she 


| HEALS THE SORES 


Day by day. 


| Established in 8. F. 


Fact 


knowing is that blood dis- 
oe eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
= tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 


Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— 


“ About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 

out, being able to walk only with great 
and having tried various 
remedies. including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make atrial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 

- pleased to say that it effected a com- 
.» plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.”’ 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H. 
writes: ‘‘One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.”’ 

‘‘T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 

felt its beneficial effects before I had 
uite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.’’ —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


‘PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


ELYS CATARRH 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES. 
ALLAYS PAIN ANT 
IN F LA M M ATION, 


RESTORES THEI 
SENSES OF TASTE 
AND SMELL. 


TRY the CURE, 


registered. 603. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


Beecham’s Pills cure sick headache. 


For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. 
JUST COMPLETED. 


Economy Wall Desk 


ELEGANT AND MOST CONVENIENT. 
NO FLOOR SPACE REQUIRED. 


Parlor Desk Open for Use. 

New and beautiful d«signs; +legantly finish- 
ed in oak, cherry or walnut; used either sit- 
ting or standing; can be placed anywhere; 
cloges compactly and locks securely; interior 
arrangement must be examined to be appre: i- 
ated; prices very Jow. Oall and examine, or 
send for circular. Most APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY 
OR WEDDING GIFT. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO., 


San Franoisco: 8 and 5 Front Street. 
Los ANGELEs: 251 North M:in St) eet. 
PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


S 


805 Market Street, cor. 4th St. 


FLOOD BUILDING, 


$300,000, 


Deposits from any part of the Pacific Coast 
States may be sent 4 ~ 
office money order, 


San Francisco, 
GUARANTEE CAPITAL, 


ities for safe, p 
ry investment of funds at good rates of interest, 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
work guaranteed. 

W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. 4 Sixth Street. 


> 


Dr. JOHN C. SPENCER? 

OFFICE, 514 Sutter St, bet. Powell & Mason, 

Residence, Westminster House, 614 Sutter. 
San Francisco. Cal, 


“* Best cure for colds, cough, consumption 
is the old Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam,” Cutler 


Bros. &Co., Boston. For $l a large bottle sent prepaid. 4 


The People’s Home Savings Bank 
a8 excepe 
tional factti rofitable and satisfact.. 


ivory. Our new patent steel tunin 
bev ce, instead of wood, is the greatest in- 
vention ever made in pianos. It consists 
of stationary steel tuning pins that are set 


na in revolving thereon ; th 
the round the Sina. 


stand 20 years without tuning and fs good 
for 100 _ ¥ o other piano has th 
mGreat strength and durability is another 
n 


inserted. The pins turn round in this 
1 


entirely 
ent. Our 


g is saved. This patent alone is 
worth millions and makes our piano the 
test in the world, Prices are no 
igher than other pianos, Buying direct 
from the largest. manufacturers, you 
save $100 or $200—Dealers’ profits. n’t 
mind the ominous wlings of dealers 
and agents, who see their chanccs of sell- 


ing a poor piano at a big profit of $200— 
100 


slipping away —pity them. 

We guarantee our pianos ten 
styles@,We have put our prices at lowest 
bed rock for Cash. 00 piano for 
$249.50; a $900 piano for $297.50; 2 
$1,200 piano for $375.50; a $1,500 

iano for $475.50. Upright Cabinet 
Beams with stool and rubber cover 

ped on car at 8S. F., to ve | partof the 
nited States, Canada or Mexico. Our 
terms are cash with order, If not as rep- 
resented money retu We -occasion- 
ally have good second-hand pianos, made 
over at $100 to $200, which we take in 
payment for our-own. Write or call 
free. 

T, M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 
Office & Warerooms, Odd Fellows’ Hall, 
me Market & 7th Sts.; Factories, Fol- 

som, Shotwell & 18th Sts., San Francisco, 
. California. (Agents 


or 


Cash Assets - - $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
| General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent, 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 


OFFICE—514 California Street. 


INSURE IN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of California. 


D. J. STAPLES, President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-Pres. 
Wma. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
B. FAYMONVILLE, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Marcu 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HENRY L. DODGE............ .. President 
J. 8. HUTOCHINSON............... Manager 


DirEotors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, F. W. Sumner, J. 
L. N. Shepard, W. P. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 00, 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
TOTAL 


BELDEN & COFRAN, [Managers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San FRanoisco OAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE, 


Importers and Dealers in 
BOOK, NEWS, 


WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW hol 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


0. HERRMANN 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
-- FINE... 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. Bus & Ping Sts. - FRANCISOO 


‘LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


_ TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES. 


Branch Store, ‘The Colonnade,” ** 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


California’s Million Dollar Company, 


Assets....... $2,250,000 | Losses paid $7,500,000. 


FRANK VEEN | 
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Misg¢éellany. 


VESPERS. 


The robins call me sweet and shrill: 
‘Come out and fare afield; 
The sun has neared the western hill, 
The shadows slip down sure and still, 
But in our meadow wide and wet 
There’s half an hour of sunshine yet; 
Come down, come down!” Who would 
not yield? | 


Across the road and through the lane, 
Where buttercups grow tall and bright, 
With daisies washed in last night’s rain— 

Beyond the open bars I gain 
An angle of the rude rail-fen 
A perfect coign of vantage; hence 
Wheat-field and pasture stretch in sight. 


The cows, with stumbling tread and slow, 
One after one come straggling by, 
And many a yellow head fails low, 
And many a daisy’s scattered snow, 
Where the unheeding footsteps pass, 
Is crushed and blackened in the grass, 
With brier and rue that trampled lie. 


Sweet sounds with sweeter blend and strive; 
In its white prime of blossoming 
Each wayside berry-busb, alive 
With myriad bees, hums like a hive; 
The frogs are loud in ditch and pool, 
And songs unlearned of court or school 
June’s troubadours all round me sing. 


Somewhere beneath the meadow's veil 
The peewee’s brooding notes begin; 
The sparrows chirp from rail to rail; 
Above the bickering swallows sail, 
Or skim the green, half-tasseled wheat 
With plaintiff cry; and at my feet 
A cricket tunes his mandolin. 


High-perched, a master-minstrel proud, 
The red-winged blackbird pipes and calls. 
One moment jubilant and loud, 
The next to sudden silence vowed, 
Seeks cover in the marsh below, 
Soft winds along the rushes blow, 
And like a whisper twilight falls. 


Ellen Burroughs, in Scribner, 


A SECRET MEETING OF EXILES. 


From George Kennan’s _ illustrated 
article on the *‘Mines of Kara,” in the 
July Century, we quote the following : 
‘‘One by one the political victims of the 
free command began to assemble at Miss 
Armfeldt’s house. Every minute a low 
signal-knock would be heard at one of 
the window-shutters, and Miss Armfeldt 
would go cautiously to the door, inquire 
who was there, and when satisfied that 
it was one of her companions would take 
down the bar and give him admission. 
The small, dimly lighted cabin, the 
strained hush of anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, the soft, mysterious knocking at 
the window shutters, the low but eager 
conversation, and the group of paie- 
faced men and women who crowded 


about me with intense, wondering inter- | 


est as if 1 were a man that had just risen 
from the dead, made me feel like one 
talking and acting in a strange, vivid 
dream. There was not, in the whole en- 
vironment, a single, suggestion of the 
real, commonplace, outside world; and 
when then the victims, with bated breath, 
began to tell me ghastly stories of cruelty, 
suffering, insanity and suicide at the 
mines, I felt almost as if I had entered 
the gloomy gate over which Dante saw 
inscribed the dread warning, ‘Leave hope 
behind.’ 

“About 9 o'clock, just as I had taken 
out my note-book and began to write, a 
loud, imperative knock was heard at the 
side window-shutter. Madam Kolenkina 
exclaimed in alow, hoarse whisper, ‘It’s 
the gendarmes! Don’t let them come 
in. Tell them who of us are here, and 
perhaps they'll be satisfied.” Everybody 
was silent, and it seemed to me that I 
could hear my heart beat while Miss 
Armfeldt went to the door and with cool 
self-possession said to the gendarmes, 
‘We are all here; my mother, I, Kurteyef, 
- and’—the other names I could not catch. 
After a moment’s parley the gendarmes 
seemed to go away, Miss Armfeldt shut 
and rebarred the door, and coming back 
into the room said with a smile, ‘They 
were satisfied ; they didn’t insist on com- 
ing in.’ Then, turning to me, she added 
in English, ‘The gendarmes visit us three 
times a day ta see what we are doing 
and to make sure that we have not es- 
caped.’ Their visits, however, have 
grown to be formal, and they do not al- 
ways comein.’ Conversation was then 
resumed, and for two hours or more I 
listened to stories of convict life in 
prison, on the road, or at the mines, 
and answered as well as I could the 
eager questions of the convicts with re- 
gard to the progress of the Russian 
revolutionary movement. In the course 
of the talk my attention was accidently 
attracted to a person whom I had not 
particularly noticed before and to whom 
I had not been introduced. It was a 
man of thirty or thirty-five years of age, 
with a colorless, strangely vacant face 
and large protruding blue eyes. He 
had seated himself on a low wooden 
stool directly in front of me, and rested 
his.elbows on his knees with his chin in 
his open hands, and was staring up at 
me with asteady and at the same time ex- 
pressionless gaze in which there seemed 
to be something unnatural and uncanny. 
At the first pause in the conversation he 
said to me abruptly, but in a strange, 
drawling, monotonous tone, ‘We—have 
—a—graveyard—of—our— own— here. 
Would—you—like—to—see— it? 

“I was so surprised and startled by his 
manner and by tne nature of his ques- 
tion that I did not for a moment reply ; 
but the conviction suddenly flashed upon 
me that it was a political convict who 
had lost his reason. As the knocking 
at the gate after the murder in Macbeth 
seemed to De Quincey to deepen the 
emotions excited by the tragedy and to 
reflect back a sort of added horror upon 
all that had preceded it, so this strange, 
unprompted question, with its suggestions 
ot insanity and death, seemed to render 
more vivid and terrible the stories of hu- 
man suffering that I had just heard, and 


to intensify all the emotions roused in 
my mind by the great tragedy of penal 


servitude.” 


BREVET MARTYRS. 


BY E. T. JOHNSON. 


The wandering caravans of refugees 
were like meteors in the orderly regions 
of planetary space. They roamed aim- 
lessly from county tg county, from town 
to town, and when the conditions ap- 
peared favorable made deposits of one 
or more families, who remained, general- 
ly the charge of the citizens, unassimila- 
ted, foreign, distinct, until the return of 
peace restored them to their former 
homes. Wherever the tents of these no- 
mads were pitched in the unknown, de- 
spised North, some sweet spring of char- 
ity was sure to bubble up to the wayfar- : 
er’s refreshment. How many of these 
strangers were loyal through inward con- 
viction, or were converts to the Union 
plenty, we were wise enough not to en- 
quire too closely. The immediate ques- 
tion regarding those pinched, hatchet- 
faced men and women, with complex- 
ions of cafe-au-lait, was the one so sat- 
isfactorily answered by Mr. Dick, who, 
when asked by Miss Betsey Trotwood 


what to do with David Copperfield, re- | 


plied, “Give him..something to eat.” 
The Soldiers’ Homes of the Sanitary 
Commission were ordinarily the objective 
point of all or any whose sufferings 
could be traced even indirectly to the 
war. Inthe hurry, and hot haste, of 
stirring times, these Homes afforded the 
relief of immediate want even to those 
who applied with all their ee of 
public and private prejudice. 

With the opening of 1864 came an in. 
flux of deserters from the Confederate 
army, and the passing charity of a meal 
or a lodging was never refused them by 
the Soldiers’ Homes. There were some- 
times almost as many gray as blue coat- 
ed men in the common sitting-room of 
these institutions, where, gathered about 
the huge stove, war stories were told and 
favorite commanders were discussed and 
compared. But the strangers were si- 
lent, these men, seemingly of alien race, 
posing as that historic prodigal, confess- 
ing sinand imploring protection—men | 
who had fought three years for a cause, 
and deserted only when success under 
its flag became uncertain. They contrib- 
uted nothing to the fervid discussions 
as to which general was the best leader: 
Grant, who “led his men straight up to 
fortifications,” or Shermam, who “always 
flanked ’em.” The prodigals were on 


other thoughts intent: how to get away | 


from the drafting-wheel of Union provost- 
marshals, and on what degree of the 
map of the Northern States the line of 
perfect safety from enlistment could be 
drawn. Anything more hopeless can 
hardly be imagined than the attempts 
made by the local officers of the Sani- 
tary Commission to help these “truly 
loyal” applicants who had no remotest 
idea how to help themselves. If further 
progress northward could not be effected, 
employment must be obtained for the 
breyet martyr, a peaceful old age spent 
by the fireside of a Soldiers’ Home be- 
ing the alternative. Philanthropy has 
ever a weighty profit-and-loss account to 
keep, and even subsequent enlighten- 
ment cannot induce vain regrets over 
the occasional unworthy recipients of 
the bounty, so broad and free, of the 
great North.—June Atlantic. 


Dr. Fowler, Bishop of Gloucester in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
was a believer in apparitions, The fol- 
lowing conversation of the bishop with 
Judge Powell is recorded: “Since I 


saw you,” said the lawyer, ‘“‘I have had 


ocular demonstration of the existence of 
nocturnal apparitions.” ‘Iam glad you 
are become a convert to truth; but do 
you say actual ocular demonstration ? 
Let me. know the particulars of the story.” 
** My lord, I will. It was——let me see—— 
last Thursday night, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, nearer the latter 
than the former, as I lay sleeping in my 
bed, I was suddenly awakened by an 
uncommon noise and heard something 
coming upstairs and stalking directly 
towards my room ; the door flying open, 
I drew back my curtain, and saw a 
faint, glimmering light enter my cham- 
ber.” ‘Of a blue color, no doubt?” 
‘‘ The light was of a pale blue, my lord, 
and followed by a tall, meager personage, 
his locks hoary with age, and clothed in 
a long, loose gown ; a leather girdle was 
about his loins, his beard thick and gris- 
ly, a larze fur cap on his head, and a long 
staff in his hand. Struck with astonish- 
ment, I remained for some time motion- 
less and silent; the figure advanced, 
staring me full in the face. I then said : 
‘Whence and what art thou?’” ‘ What 
was the answer—tell me, what was the 
answer?” ‘The following was the an- 
swer I received : ‘I am watchman of the 
night, an’t please your honor, and made 
bold to come upstairs to inform the fam- 
ily of their street-door being open, and 
that if it was not soon shut, they would 
probably be robbed before morning.” 


To PREVENT RatLway COLLISIONS— 
An Australian is said to have designed a 
truck to be run before every train, at an 
adjustable distance, by an electric cur- 
rent transmitted froma dynamo on the 
engine... If the truck comes in collision 
with any body in front, certain glass 
tubes, in which the. current is conducted, 
are broken. The current is thus broken, 
and at the same time the brakes of the 
train are automatically applied. This 
may or may not be a working discovery, 
still there is sure to be some method, 
ere long, for making high-speed travel 
almost absolutely secure.——-Globe-Dem- | 


ocrat. 


_ CRITICS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Now and then we hear some bitter. 


criticisms made against the whole Sun- 
day-School system. These come not 
from ignorant people in the main, but 
those who have general intelligence. 
Even pastors are found among the 
critics. 

We do not complain. Criticisms are 
either false or true; and if false will do 
no permanent harm, and if true ought to 
be uttered. The Sunday-school system 
is not yet perfect, though it is going on 
to perfection. Much good has come 
from it to the cause of Christ; and more 
will surely come, 

The would-be critic owes it to himself 
to study a subject before he opens fire 
from his battery, and -he should try to 
| take a straight aim. He should be sure 
the scholar studies the Bible less than 
the scholar of twenty years ago before 
he made the solemn affirmation. He 
should show that the teacher is to blame, 
and not the parent, if the child does not 
attend the preaching services. He 


ought to give credit for the good books 


in the library, and not call them all 
“trash,” for sweeping condemnation of 
books, as of persons, is most unjust; and 
he should admit that there are some 
hymns in the singing book which are 
more than jingling rhymes, and some 
tunes which are better far than the “tra- 
la-la” kind. Above all, he should not 
only point out defects, but devote the 
power of his mighty intellect to suggest 
remedies. 

Finally, he who would be a useful 
critic should first be a scholar, and then 
a teacher, in a Sunday-school, and not 
be sensitive to criticism of his own views. 
Some good men there are in the world 
who rasp others with the roughest kind 
of a file, but, when gently touched in 
turn, with remonstrance on their con- 
duct, draw themselves up to their full 
height of offended dignity and exclaim, 


Persecution!” — Sunday school Jour- 


nal. 
DIVINE PROVIDENCE INSCRUTABLE. 


Nothing can be a greater misconcep- 
tion of God’s providential dealing with 
men than the supposition that every ac- 
‘cident, sickness or death is an infliction 
of his ‘judgment. A man goes shooting 


on Sunday. Accidentally he is maimed, ‘ 


or killed* outright, and straightway the 
inference is drawn that God avenged his 
violated law by the mutilation or death 
of the sinning sportsman. Those in 
authority fail to do their duty as servants 
of God and of the people, and affliction 


which overtakes them is construed as a 


manifestation of the avenging wrath of 
God. In Christ’s time this notion pre- 
prevailed. Eighteen men were crushed 
under a falling tower or wall. Jesus 
took the incident to illustrate his final 
settlement of the question when he said, 
“Think you that the eighteen men upon 


whom the tower of Siloam fell were sin- 


ners above all men? Nay, verily.” 
Why the tower fell upon the eighteen 
men, why the Sunday hunter was hurt, 
why the judge was smitten with paralysis, 
is not for human beings to know. In- 
scrutable mystery surrounds the whole 
question of special Providences. Igno- 
rance and presumption are painfully ap- 
parent in any attempt to interpret the 
mind of God in these things. When 
missionaries cease to suffer painful illness 
or sudden death, while prosecuting their 
work of disciplining the nations ; when 
men of God no longer fall dead in the 
pulpit while declaring the message of 


salvation to the lost, then we may give 


the supposition a hearing—Indian Wit- 
ness. 


DOING ANOTHER’S DUTY. 


Unconscious self-betrayal is the most 
powerful of witnesses in determining so- 
cial rank. The true lady shows her 
training in every word and gesture, but 
the pretender is too often found napping. 
A little girl, shopping with her mother 
one day, was sitting contentedly ona 
counter stool, and watching the people 
as they came and went. 

Presently she saw a lady elegantly 
dressed, who stopped at their counter 


and handed a waterproof and umbrella 


to the young girl in charge. 

‘Take care of these things till I call 
for them,” she said in an autocratic tone, 
and sailed away. 

The bright eyes of the child followed 
her. The little face wore a look of dis- 
tress. 

“Why, mamma,” she whispered, “ she 
didn’t even say ‘ please.’ ”’ 

Sooner than she expected, the lady re- 
turned. | 

“TI will take my things,” she said. 

There was some little delay in finding 


them. 


‘‘T hope you haven't lost or misplaced 
them,” she said to the young girl in a 
severe tone. 

Neither misfortune had occurred ; the 
articles were found, and taking: them 
without a word, the lady walked away. 
This was more than the child could bear. 
Leaning over so that her sweet face 
came close to that of the clerk, she said 
graciously, ‘Thank you!” — Detrovt 
Free Press. 


PURPOSE OF PROHIBITORY LAWS. 


At the annual meeting of the Tem- 
perance Union of the Society of Friends 
in London, the Bishop of London, in his 
address, gave the following clear exposi- 
tion of the purpose and effects of pro- 
hibitory laws : 

“We want to get the temptation out | 
of their way ; to make things so that if 
a man wants to get drunk he shall have 
to go and search for the means. Wedo 

not want the means of getting drunk per- 


/petually thrust under his nose. We 


-| know i in any free country, pa what you 
will, if men choose to get drunk you 


cannot stop them, but when people use 


the argument that if aman wants to be 
sober he can be sober, and if a man 


him from getting the liquor, they forget 
that there are a large number of people 
who do not want to get drunk on the 
one hand, and who have not the strength 


the people we want to help. We want 
to help them by putting them in a posi- 
tion that in order to get drunk they shall 
have to seek for the means, If they are 
put in that position many will be res- 
cued, because they will not go and seek 
the means. They have to try and keep 
themselves upright in the matter if only 
the means of intoxication is not at hand, 
but if it is perpetually brought beneath 
their notice, and the man cannot stir 
twenty doors from his own house with- 
out passing some public-house that will 
make the temptation ten times stronger 
by its actual presence, then we say such 
men are unfairly used. We must press 
greatly to diminish these temptations, 
and I should not be sorry if we could 
turn the temptations clean out of the 
country altogether. But, whether or not, 
I am confident it is possible to diminish 
the temptation very considerably, and 
the thing that we have to be perpetually 
dinning into the ears of all who have 
any influence in the matter Is, that this 
is one of those temptations which is 
enormously more powerful when it is 
present than when it is absent. 


THE Human Famity.—The human 
family living to-day consists of about 
1,450,000,000 individuals. In Asia, 
where man was first planted, there are 
now about 800,000,000 on an average 
120 to the square mile, In Europe 
there are 300,000,000, averaging 100 to 
the square mile. In Africa there are 
210,000,000, In America, North and 
South, there are 110,000,000, relatively 
thinly scattered and recent. In the 
islands, large and small, probably ro,- 
000,000. The extremes of the white 
and black are as five to three, the re- 
maining 700,000,000 intermediate brown 
and tawny. Of the race 500,000,000 
are well clothed, that is, wear garments 
of some kind and live in houses partly 
furnished with the appointments of civil- 
ization ; 700,000,000 are semi-clothed, 
living in caves and huts with no furnish- 
ings ; 250,000,000 are practically naked, 
having nothing that can be called a 
home, are barbarous and savage. The 
range is from the topmost round—the 
Anglo-Saxon civilization, which is_ the 
highest known——-down to naked savag- 


low the line of human condition is at 
the very least three-fifths of the whole, 
Or 900,000,000 


— 


A memorable idea of the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury continues to bear good fruit 
at the East end, The annual show of 
donkeys and ponies belonging to coster-. 
mongers and street traders was opened 
this year as usual in the grounds of the 
People’s Palace, MileEnd. The Earl of 
Shaftesbury was presented with a prize 
animal by the costers, in recognition of 
his sympathy with a class engaged ina 
toilsome struggle for existence. The 
number of exhibits was 217. Certificates 
were given to the owners of all animals 
which show evidence of good grooming, 
careful attention, and of being in sound 
condition for work, the object of the pro- 
moters being to place a premium upon 
their kind treatment. In addition to 
certificates, all adjudged worthy to re- 
ceive them obtained 7s. 6d. per day sub- 
sistence money while the show remains 
open in compensation for loss of trade. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BL'ASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aND— 


MUSKET F POWDER. 


Also for the calianiidttsinnte of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Oement No. 1, Oement No 2, Water 


Proof and Submarine. lyr 
DR. H.C. FRENCH, 
(HOMEOPATHIO) 


Oculist & Aurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a.m. to 8 P. Mm. 


H. Le BARON SMITH 
THE AMERIOAN TAILOR, 

137 Montgomery Street, and 

‘305 Bash Street, Parlor 5, S. F. 


Received a silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Oall and 
gee Us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. The system of 
self-measurement mailed to any address. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


195 Turk Street, - San Francisco; 


| 


Office Hours: 1 to 4 P. “Usually 


wants to be drunken you cannot prevent | 


to keep sober on the other ; these are | 
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seta only by THOS. 


ILLS MS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, euch as Wind and Pain in the spormach Sick 
 diness, Fulness, and Swelling after Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, sof 
petite, Sho none: of Breath. Costiveness, Scurvy 
Nervous and wen 
This is no ficti 


they will Des acknowledged to bea 


Heat, Loss of 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dream 
DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY INUTES. 
vited to one Box of these Pills and 
Wonde Medicine.—‘Worth a 
BEECHAM’S PILIS, taken as 
health. Fora 


BOX 
Gid- 


Biotenes on the Skin, Die 
. Hverys 


a box.” 


will quickly restore females to complete 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


rest -lost Complexion ; 
Rite, and arousing the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole energy of 
dmitted by thousands, in all classes of nosey and 
fo the 1 Nervous and Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE 


e of th 
7 THE CARGEST Sf SALE OF ANY F PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD, Full directions with 
BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, Ex 
ae ruggists generally. B. F. ALLEN & CO., 366 and 367 Canal "St., 
Sole Agents 5 ear the United States, who, (if your druggist 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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TELLING FIGURES FROM 44th ANNUAL REPORT 
(January 1, 1889) 


— OF THE — 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
346 & 348 Brocdway, N. Y 


WM. H. BEERS, Pres. 


Torau INcomE, over twenty-five million dol- 


‘Brenerits To nearly eleven 
million dollars. 

INTEREST Income, over five per cent. on 
average net asset ts. 

New INsvURANOE WRITTEN, over one hun- 


{ dred and twenty-five million dollars. 


| 


ery. The portion of the race lying be- | 


AssEtTs, over ninety-three million dollars. 


Surpius, by new standard, thirteen | 


and a half million dollars. 
INSURANCE IN Foxcg, nearly four hundred 


and twenty million dollars. 
Progress in 1888. 

Increase in interest. ~......... $ 607,758 68 
Increase in benefits \o policy- 

holders. . . 1,487,859 26 
Increase in “surplus for divi- 

1,658,206 94 
Increase in premiums......... 2,840,737 03 
Increase in total income.......- 8,348,495 71 
Increase in assete............. 10,400,840 70 


Increase in insurance writt«-n.. 18,270,486 00 
Increase in insurance in force. 60,950,969 30 


Results of Forty-four Years. 


Received from policy-holders in 

premiums in 44 years,1845-88$198,940,363 39 
Paid to policy bolde s and their 

117,222,937 21 
Assets held as security for pol- 

icy-holders January 1, 1889.. 938,480,186 55 


Total amount paid policy-hold- 
ers and now held as security 
for their contracts .. .-$210.708,123 76 


Amount paid and held exceeds 
amount received............ 


Received from interest, rents, 
etc., in 44 years, 1845-88.... $48,290,724 80 
Deoth losses paid in 44 years, 
1845-88. 


4 


$11,762,760 387. 


‘Interest and rents exceeds death 
paid in 44 ears, 
$4,928,272 99 


Surplus over liabilities, under 
new State law, Jan. 1, 1889.. $13,500 000 00 


from table ra $48,428,272 99 


For prospectus and details, address 


ALEX. G. HAWES, 


Manager for the Pacific Ooast, 


220 Sansome St., = San Francisco. 


& General Agents. 


HENDERSON, Jr, 
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| PHOTO of invention. We advise as 


ned, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


CSO A 


Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rete . 


(Corner of Mason.) 
Telephone No. 1367. 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEstT PRICES. 


The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


PATENT BUSINESS &t- 
tended to for “MODERA TE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U. 8. Patent a and we ‘can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from . 
WASHINGTON. Send M DRAY WING 
ability free of charge and we make No C REE 
or. circular vice, terms | 
actual clients in: own State, County, City or 


| 


No. 130 Ellis Street. | 


SLOANE 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE 


UPHOLSTERY 


Window Shades. 


Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge -Rooms, Steam- 
ships, Public’ Institu- 
ltions, etc, as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 
nished throughout at 
lowest rates. 


641-647 


San Francisco, 


AAajoin’s Palace EXotel 


ESTABLISHED i845. 


Is the oldest and most popular scientific and 
mecwnatoat paper published and has the est 
ion of any naper of its class in yo world. 
aly illustrated. Best class of 
Published Send for spect 
Price $3 a year. ‘our months’ t rial, 2 
ENN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 861 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS & BUILDER 


Each issue contains colored 
uthomertee pistes of country and city residen- 
or buildings. Numerous engra 

such "ball ding. oe 62.60 use 
as contem u a 
35 cts COpy. MUNN 


for American and Fore 

ten Send for Handbook. 


ton, experience and have made over 


ts. 


TRADE MARKS. 


ply MUNN 
immediate protection. Send for 


COPYRIGHTS for boo charts, mapa, 
etc., quickly procured. Addr oo 


MUNN & CO., Patent Solicicors. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 361 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


“THE PACIFIC”’ 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually. for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for rewurn answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 


| are to be gent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Juty 17, 1889, 


. §2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
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BREVITIES. 


A new Connecticut law prohibits cigar- 
ette smoking by minors under 'sixteen,and 
the sale of tobacco in any form to such 
persons. 

Judge Deady has urged the Legislature 
of Washington to make the terms of its 
judges ten duping with a yearly salary of 
$5,000. 


_ Farmers in Washington township, Yo- 
lo county, complain of trading-boats that 
go up and down the river selling liquor, 
getting the field hands drunk. 


Legislatures, local governments, and 
insurance co — make regulations 
and exercise the greatest care to prevent 
fires. And yet the loss they occasion 
is $60,000,000 per annum Jess than the 
amount paid by the consumers for cig- 
ars, and $86,500,000 less than the total 
cost of tobacco consumed in smoke.— 
American Grocer. 


The New York Tribune offers the fol- 
lowing natve criticism upon the W. C. 
‘Members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union served 
coffee, tea, sandwiches, buttermilk and 
other things to eat and drink, to Penn- 
sylvania voters. This is a custom that 
ought to be checked. No matter how 
good the motive may be, it is quite as 
immoral to bribe a voter with a sand- 
wich or a cup of coffee as with a glass 
of beer.” 


It is altogether probable that before 
many years have elapsed travelers in the 
Holy Land will be enabled to make the 
trip from Jaffa to Jerusalem in all the 
comfort that can be afforded by the 
modern palace car. The Sultan has 
granted a concession for the construction 
of a railroad between the points mention- 
ed, and the preliminaries necessary for 
Carrying out the scheme are being set- 
tled. A company composed of English 
and French capitalists will carry out the 
plan. 


The Danish -police have introduced a 
method of dealing with persons found 
drunk on the streets, which is not al- 
together unworthy of imitation. As soon 
as an Officer finds an intoxicated mana 
cab is engaged and he is taken home, if 
his address can be learned. If not, he 
is kept at a station until he becomes 
sufficiently sober to telg where he lives. 
When that is learned the cab is again 
called into use and the inebriate is sent 
home. The saloon-keeper who sold the 
last drink to the intoxicated man is held 
responsible for the payment of the cab 
hire, and this has been proved to have a 
deterrent effect upon the practice of sell- 
ing more liquor to men who have al- 
ready had enough. 


EASTERN NOTES, 


A church of thirty has been organized 
at Edgerton, Wis. 

The Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., 
received eighty-two members June 2d. 


One lady intends to enter Hartford 
Theological Seminary next term. 


One hundred and six have united with 
the church at Ottumwa, Ia., since last 
October. 


A new church, corner of Halstead and 
55th streets, Chicago, was organized 
June 28th, 


July 7th, Dr. Waldenstrom preached 
in the Scandinavian Church, north side, 
Chicago. The audience is said to have 
been three thousand, 


The Bulletin reports an excursion up 
the bay to Mare Islandand Vallejo, on a 
steamer of the S. F. & N., P. Railroad, 
last Sabbath. The party numbered near- 
ly eight hundred. They visited various 
Government ships at the island. We 
are told that “the care taken to make 
these excursions such that the most ex- 
acting and particular can find nothing 
objectionable has resulted in attracting 
to them the best class of citizens.” God 
help us if the best class of our citizens 
thus spend the holy Sabbath! We do 
not believe that our best citizens are in 
these excursions. But the standard of 


Sabbath observance is very low in this 


city. As sure as there is a God in 
Heaven whose laws are binding 
upon us, and whose judgments are 
severe upon the lawless; as_ sure 


that we have souls to be fed and 


cared for and prepared for heaven—so 
sure is it that our standard of Sabbath 
observance in this city better be raised. 
And not only we are in danger, but the 
republic also, from such Sabbath dese- 
cration. We do not believe that the 
Secretary of the Navy will uphold Com- 
modore Benham in permitting these ex- 
cursionists or any others to land at the 
Navy Yard and inspect United States 
ships on the Sabbath. President Harri- 
son, who is an Officer of the Sabbath 
Union Association, is not likely to be 
pleased with this action of the Commo- 
dore. Is there another Navy Yard in 
the country which is open to the 
public on the Sabbath? We are quite 
sure there is not. 

Rev. C. R. Hager writes that “on 
May 29th and 3oth, in Hongkong, twen- 
ty-five inches of rain fell io thirty-three 
hours, and caused great damage. Some 
thirteen lives were lost; while here in the 
country we have had a good deal of rain, 
but it has not done much injury. The 
present rice crop is very good. It isa 
beautiful and interesting Sight to see so 
many green rice fields, but they breed 


No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. ] 


malaria. 


SABBATH SCHOOL LESSON. JULY 21. 


I SAM. 8: 4-20@. 
BY REV.-WM, H. SCUDDER. 


Golden Text—I Sam. viii: 19. 

Every delve into this lesson discovers 
fresh nuggets. We shall be able to pre- 
sent but a few for public inspection. 

I. There is a time to be dissatisfied 
with our surroundings, and seek for an 
amelioration of our circumstances. (V. 4.) 
These Elders being the representatives of 
the people, it shows that there was a pop- 
ular indignation over the administration 
of affairs, anda desire to better it. That 
was a laudable thing. Nations cannot 
stagnate any more than pools can, with- 
out breeding political malaria. And it 
is a sad comment on an individual, when 
he ceases to care whether he betters his 
condition or not. Degeneration is sure 
to follow, unless a man is constantly 
striving to be better and do better. Nev- 
ertheless it is a serious question how 
this betterment is to be brought about. 
Could these Elders have had a moment- 
ary lifting of the veil that concealed the 
future, they might have been less in af 
hurry to listen to the public clamor for 
amonarchy. (I K. xii.) Less for self, 
and more for God, would have shown 
them that their form of government 
could not have been improved, and the 
way to make it efficient was to cultivate 
godliness in every member of the Repub- 
lic (for it was nothing else), and thus 
prevent the public trust from becoming 
the instrument of corrupt politicians. 
So, less of self and more of God would 
make us more careful what changes we 
made in our lives, by a greater consider- 
ation of the governing motives. The 
case of the young man who thought he 
had an opportunity to better his own 
circumstances, while he helped on the 
Lord’s cause, by undertaking some work 
which his Christian consciousness con- 
demned, is in point. He admitted, on 
being questioned, that his ruling motive 
was gain to himself, rather than gain to 
the Lord’s cause, and nobly relinquished 
his plan. But we fear there are others 
who might have done differently. 

II. Unpalatable truths should be 
made as savory as can be. (V. 5.) There 
is, that boasteth of being “‘plain spoken,” 
but their words are like the gashings of a 
saw in the hands of an unskilled surgeon. 
There is, that speaking the truth in love, 
so clothes it as a skilled physician, in a 
pleasing vehicle, that it is taken kindly, 
and appears shortly as health in the sys- 
tem. 

III. Human nature will crop out oc- 
casionally, even in the best of saints. 
There is no use of attempting to conceal 
the fact that Samuel was chagrined by the 
communication of the well-intending El- 
ders. He had been the very centre of 
all that had benefited Israel for about 
forty years. Under him, the Philistine 
yoke had been thrown off, and his pray- 
ers had done more for that event than 
the Israelites’ fighting. His efforts had 
consolidated them into a nation once 
more; he had re-established them ona 
theocratic basis; had re-instituted Jeho- 
vah’s worship; had founded prophetical 
schools (theological institutions, we 
would call them); and with unwearied 
diligence had made the circuit of the 
land, to judge their troubles. It wasa 
little exasperating to know that his sons 
were not as good as their father; it was 
a good deal more so to be told of it. 
And now to be requested to appoint the 
nation a king in his place, was a_ polite 
invitation to abdicate what his failing 
powers were no longer equal to. He 
was mortified for himself, ashamed for 
the Elders, and jealous for Jehovah. It 
is an encouragement for our poor efforts, 
to knowthat even these old patriarchs 
did not become perfect before their trans- 
lation. And happy are we if we have 
found the place that Samuel had, to pour 
out our complaints. The Lord soothed 
the old man, as He ever did, and does 
those who seek Him in trouble. (V. 7.) 
It was undoubtedly this habit of lay- 
ing all matters of importance before the 
Lord, with the same prayer of his child- 
hood, “Speak, for thy servant heareth,” 
that made Samuel so wise in his judg- 
ments, and served to retain his influence 
after the king had been inducted into of- 
fice. 

IV. When God’s servants come with 

a “Thus saith the Lord,” those who re- 
ae them reject God. (V.7.) It is not 
a matter of so great moment that men 
do not listen to us, as it is that they will 
not listen to God’s words. And the 
principle of that refusal is the same which 
induced the Israelites to ask for a king. 
It was not wrong to ask for a king. It 
was the spirit that would substitute the 
king for God as their King, that was 
wrong. ‘Thus the spirit that lurks be- 
hind the refusal to receive Christ, to 
walk according to the precepts of the 
divine teaching, to accept God’s reveal- 
ed method of salvation, is the spirit 
which says, ‘We will not have God to 
reign over us.” How rude will be the 
awakening to a rSalization of this, when 
there is no remedy for it, is faintly fore- 
shadowed in the experience of those con- 
verted late in life, the burden of whose 
Strain is, not that they have committed 
heinous crimes, (many of them have 
been moral men), but that they have so 
long refused to let God have their hearts. 


V. Importunate prayer answered 
may not prove a blessing. (V. 9.) This 
is not meant to discourage any from 
prayer, and importunate prayer at that, 
But caution in importunate prayer 
should be exercised, that it conforms to 
the Divine will. Sometimes prayer is 
answered that does not correspond to 
the plan God has for us. It was so in this 
case, and doubtless every one can recall 
instances of a similar character. 


| King, Christ Jesus; the priesthood thus 


| poses on the juvenile great. The Presi- 


this fact and has sought rest and re- 


We re- I ise of lucid English, and do not de. 


membered to have heard of a son spared 
‘from death at the importunate prayer of 
his mother, ‘‘no matter what happened.” 
He afterwards became a prodigal, led 
away by evil companions. There is a 
great deal yet to be learned in regard 
to praying by the most of us; let us there- 
fore guard against self-will in our pray- 
er. | 

VI. A most comforting lesson comes 
to us as we contemplate this scene in 
the light of events long after this period 
in the Israelites’ history. God can make 
good come out of seeming evil, and 
over-rules the mistakes of His people for 
His own glory. From the desired form 
of government was to come a line of 
kings whose lineal descendant was our 


separated from the judgeship was to con- 
tinue till it culminated in our Great High 
Priest; while the prohetical order, now 
for the first time established on a firm 
basis, was continually to herald and pre- 
pare the way for the God-man. Thus 
will God always guide His people, and 
even through the frailty of human nature 
execute His purposes, for the benefit of 
the world. : 
Plymouth Church. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1889. 

_ The town is smiling at the dignified, 
not to say haughty, departure of the Per- 
sian Minister for the land of his fathers, 
The Persian mind looks with disfavor 
upon the publication of attacks, either 
humorous or otherwise, upon the Shah of 
the Faithful. The master evidently takes 
more kindly to such abuse than does the 
man, inasmuch as the Shah still remains 
in England, where the most scandalous 
stories of his filthy habits have been pub- 
lished, and where the people look upon 
him as a great show—something in the 
line of the ‘hairy man” or the “dog- 
faced child.” Thetruth is, 1 believe, 
that behind the lofty resignation of the 
Persian Minister with the laundry name 
is a lowly motive. Ever since his arri- 
val here the envoy has longed for home. 
The Coreans, who filed home in six 
months, were as nothing to the Persian 
diplomat. But he might have had the 
courage to say so,and not have gone howl- 

ing home. America never meantto insult 
the grandee, but cannot be responsible 
for his failure to understand a joke. 

The President’s family is located for 
the summer at beautiful Deer Park, 
where Benjamin Harrison McKee can 
hit the baby over the head with as many 
dusters as he chooses and find other re- 
laxations from the burdens society im- 


dent has announced that he will spend 
as much time with them as is possible, 
only remaining in town when absolutely 
necessary. No President in the last half 
century has passed the entire summer at 
the White House. The hot, stifling air 
of a city is not to be avoided by a hun- 
dred feet of grass plot in front of any 
house, and every President has learned 


juvenation in the open country or by the 
sea. 

When one speaks of the uncertain ten- 
ure of office under the spoils system, he 
does not allude to the example of white- 
haired George Bartle, who was appoint- 
ed from Virginia as a clerk in the State 
Department forty-four years ago. For 
more years than he cares to remember, 
Mr. Bartle has had his desk in the room 
of “Commissioner and Pardons,” and 
has acted as keeper of the great seal. 
Here he fills out commissions for whoso- 
ever the President sees fit to “repose 
trust and confidence in,” and affixes the 
seal. The seal cost over $1,000. It is 
a mammoth affair and has a table of its 
own. The pressure is applied by turn- 
irg a long steel bar with a heavy ball on 
either end, which movement screws 
down the hammer with great force. 
The design of the seal face is fully des- 
ignated by a law enacted June 20, 1782. 

There have been four seals in use 
since the foundation of the government, 
and these are preserved in the State De- 
partment. All were intended to con- 
form to the law, but one failed in im- 
portant particulars. When Daniel Web- 
ster was made Secretary of State he 
found the old seal badly worn and he 
ordered anew one. By some mischance 
the eagle on the new seal held only six, 
instead of thirteen, arrows in his sinister 
talon, and the red stripes, or pales, as 
they are called. in heraldry, were twice 
the width of the white, instead of being 
of equal width. These inaccuracies 
were not corrected for many years, and 
indeed were never objected to by such 
lucky gentlemen as happened from time 
to time to find the impress on their com- 
missions. The last and correct seal was 
made by Tiffany, and no effort was 
spared to improve the picture of the 
eagle, so that now no American can 
need to feel ashamed of the picture of 
the proud bird of freedom on his par- 
don or his commission as the case may 
be. 

The Washington Post has applied a 
severe test to the public school system 
of the capital, and in its issue of yester- 
day gave its readers the fruits of the 
investigation. pu- 
pils of the various grades engaged in .a | 
contest for eleven gold medals and ele- 
ven “honorable mentions.” The suc- 
cessful compositions, as published, are so 
unfortunately weak that one shrinks from 
the thought of what drivel the unsuccess- 
ful ones must contain. Even after weeks 
of preparation, after downright aid at 
home and friendly criticism from teach- 
ers, only three of the efforts deserve 
even honorable mention. The lesson is, 
as Senator Ingalls says, an easy one. If 


church. 


the public schools fail to teach pupils the 


velop in twenty-two thousand scholars 
twenty-two fairly good writers, the sys- 
tem is a failure as it exists in Washing- 
ton. 

The post-office, after hunting every- 
where fo a place of residence, has about 
decided upon leasing the First Presby- 
terian Church, which is quite far enough 
out of the lines of travel to secure the 
clerks’ immunity from the public. The 
church is situated on Four-and-a-half 
street, which has long been abandoned 
as a thoroughfare, being too far down 
town. In this church Mr. and Mrs. 
Cleveland worshipped, and its present 
pastor, Rev. Byron Sunderland, perform- 


ed their marriage ceremony at the White 


House. The late Schuyler Colfax, when 
he was Vice-President, belonged to the 
congregation. 


FROM. PORTLAN D, OREGON. 


Mr. S. T. Livingston, one of the stu- 
dents from the Yale Theological Semin- 
ary, referred to in one of my letters a 
few weeks ago, is well pleased with his 
reception at Washougal. His work there 
will continue about ten weeks longer, and 
then he will return to New Haven and 
resume his studies. 

Rev T. E. Clapp and wife departed 
last Wednesday evening for California. 
They probably will return during the 
present week. 

Rev. Frederick H. Balch has resigned 
from the pastorate at Hood River. He 
will spend a year or more in his theolog- 
ical studies-—most likely at the Pacific 
Thelogical Seminary—whither it is un- 
derstood he will*go in a few weeks. 

‘The churches of our city are begin- 
ning to show diminished attendance, con- 
sequent upon many going away on their 
summer vacation. 
have their time of rest, arrangements 
ought, by all means, to be made to keep 
all churches open, and the regular lines 
of church work in constant activity. The 
devil’s harvest time is the usual vacation 
season. 

A good deal of historic interest clus- 
ters around The Dalles, the place of our 
last Association meeting. As long ago as 
1838 a Methodist mission was establised 
here by Daniel Lee and H. K. W. Per- 
kins, which was continued with varying 
success until 2847, when it was bought 
by Dr. Marcus Whitman, with the inten- 
tion of removing his headquarters from 
Waiilatpu to that point. The massacre 
of Whitman and wife and several of his 
co-workers immediately thereafter at 
Waiilatpu put a stop to further mission- 
ary efforts at this place, and shortly there- 
after it was taken possession cf by troops 
of the provisional government of the as 
yet unorganized territory of Oregon, 
which, while intensely American, was 
denied the protection of the General 
Government. The Dalles was a_ base 


of supplies during the Cayuse war, which | 


grew out of the Whitman massacre. 
From this time until 1865 The Dalles 
|had varying prominence as a military 
post. Commercially speaking, it is an 
important point now. It stands at the 
gateway of the great inland empire of 
Eastern Oregon and a large portion of 
Eastern Washington, and alsoIdaho, The 
wool clip alone handled here last year ag- 
gregated 6,000,000 pounds, The present 
population is 5,000. The growth is not 
specially rapid, but it is healthy, notwith- 
standing ‘“ mossbackism” prevails here 
to an unusual extent. The -distance 
from Portland .is 120 miles, and no like 
distance on the continent or in the world 
affords more sublime scenery than can 
be viewed on this trip, which can be 
made by rail or steamer. 

The spiritual condition of this place 
is some what lethargic. It is well sup- 
plied with churches, and there are many 
warm-hearted earnest Christians, but not 
as many in proportion to the church en- 
rollment as there ought to be. An at- 
tempt was made within a few months to 
havea Y. M. C. A. there. Religious 
people—even some of the misisters, I 
believe—opposed it. Investigation was 
made, and but very few of the young 
men in the city were found attending 
An effort was put forth to find 
out where they were, which resulted in 
304 young men being found in places of 
questionable resort. The Traveling Se- 
cretary of the Y. M. C. A., whom you 


well know, our beloved Noel H. Jacks, 


after satisfying himself upon this point, 
made a public statement of the facts one 
evening in one of the churches. A man 
from the back part of the house arose, 
saying, “I don’t believe you tell the 
truth!” Without hesitation Mr. Jacks 
said, “I will go with you any time and 
prove every statement I have made.” 
The challenge was accepted, and that 
night at the close of the service Mr. 
Jacks accompanied this gentleman to a 
gambling den, and, after a little effort, 
forced their way in, when the gentleman 
suddenly exclaimed, “My God!” There 
he stood face to face with his own boy. 
One obstacle to the organization ofa Y. 
M. C. A. was removed. It is under- 
stood this helpful and most efficient aid 


in saving young men will soon be an| - 


organized factor in The Dalles. 

Mr, Jacks filled Mr. Clapp’s pulpit 
this morning, and gave 
lent address a the line of Y. M. C. 
A, work. 

To-night the servises will he: conduct- 
ed exclusively by the Young People’s 
Society of. Christian Endeavor. j 

July 15, 1889. Himes. 


“MARRIED. 


CHRISTENSEN— HEIN.—On Saturday | 


_ July 13tn, at the residence of Rev. H 
Wikoff, 1908 4 Mason 8t.,and by the same, 
Michael Christensen to 

of this city. 


‘Pacific voted to 


While pastors should | 


cure in every instance, 


an excel- 


only 
| DEB 0o., 106 Wall street, New York. 


Pessimism is no new thing in the his- 
tory of the world. Pessimists were ful- 
filling the prophecy of the earliest mis- 
sionary of Christianity when he said that 
they were “ of all men most miserable.” 
Here they had a new and increasing ev- 
idenceof the truth of Christianity. 
Where did this pessimism come from? 
It was not the poor man’s philosophy of 
life. Pessimism was the rich man’s the- 
ory of life. The poor, in the solitude 
and trial of his’ daily life, craved for 
ideals, and he would grasp at the ideal 
of the Socialists that promised him hap- 
piness in this life, or that of the Christ- 
ian which promised him happiness here- 
after ; but he could not be a pessimist. 
It was their rich man ; it was their cul- 
tured man ; it was their blase man, who 
had drunk the cup of pleasure to the 
very dregs, and palled and nauseated 
his soul therewith, who told them life was 
not worth living, and as he did this he 
fulfilled the prophecy. That unhappy 
man went from his father’s house into 
‘the far-off country” of infidelity and 
sensual enjoyment. But there came a 
famine ; the soul could not live without 
God. Who could tell them why it was 
that there was something so much of the 
ape and the brute, and something so 
near to the nature of the angel in man? 
Christianity could tell them. Christianity 
furnished the most satisfactory solution 
of all the difficult enigmas that were 
presented to the mind. Christianity 
could tell them that’ humanity had lost 
itself, but that in Christ they had strength 
and redemption.— Bishop of Peterbor- 
ough. 
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the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Harper’s 4.00 6.75 

és Bazar...... 4.00 656.765 
Scientific American.... ........... 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... - 5.00 6.35 
OCongregationalist............ .... 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 

emorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2. ‘ 

Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 


Rev. H. H. Fairall, D.D., editor of the. 
Iowa Methodist, says editorially, in the No- 
vember (1883) number of his paper: ‘‘We 
have tested the merits of Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and believe that, by a thorough course of 
treatment, it will cure almost every case of 
catarrh. We cannot recommend it poo 
highly.” 


People do not discover it until too late, 
that the so-called washing powders not only 
eat up their clothes, but ruin their skin and 
cause rheumatism. Use nothing but Dob- 
bins’ Electric Soap. Have your grocer keep it. 


An educated lady, in return for board and 


lodging, would be glad to give instruction in 


the modern languages and music. Address 
— Office THE Paciric, San Francisco, 


To oblige a ous deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue PactirFic office excellent un- 
fermented wine, Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


Druggists and all others who sell Ayer’s 
Ague Cure are authorized to guarantee a 
th Try this medicine 

Bt. 


_ For the complexion use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
It brings blooming health to wan cheeks. 


,,pecoham’ 8 Pills cure bilious and nervous 
ills. 


R.H.M®Donald pres? Don 
ESTABLISHED 1863. HIER 


[b. Capital Stock 


$ 1,000,000.00. 
.00 


thanks for past aro 


respectfully ask a of 
and solicit accounts of Indiviac® 


als,Firms and Corporations. 
R. H. McDONALD, President 
_ San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 1, 1889, 


MASON HAMLIN 


New method of stringing; not affected by ex. 
tremes of climate; perfection in tone, work- 
manship, and keeping in tune. 


KOHLER < CHASE, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


1 Post St., San Fr ancisco, 


 TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 'SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE, 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas- 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tabbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 


Nos. 611 and G3 Front Street, 
San 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 30 00 
6 00 ** 75 0 
LAMPS. 

Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 
66-candle-power Lamps... . 175 * 100 
65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. — 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; Deodoriazed 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten centa each allowed 
for ‘empty cans in exchange. 

Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
868 MARKET{ST., - @pp. Baldwin Hotel. 


FOSTER & C0., 


WHOLESALE 


GROCERS. 


Agents for Diamond Dikinnity Buttsr, in Here 
metically Sealed Tins, for Warm 
Climates. 


261 & 28) California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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purchaser of a KNABE PIANO can cod cease 
upon the aceuray its tone, and the solid elegan 
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.| HARRINGTON PIANOS—Beautifui in 


all the and finish, strictly first-class, and embracing 


GILBERT PIANOS — Instruments of 
teed for and of moderate price, and fully guars0- 


132 Post STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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418 Front SF, Gl 
CROVAL Why net "Wake Up” te the advantages your 
wide awake neighbers derive who buy ewry 
| BEST staple goods in ALL lines at Wholesale 
Prices direct to consumers in any quantity 
= / Price list Free on application. Send postal 
1,2 Zz card for copy, At Once. You can order from 
| Ri) Jy 192, 5 Ots. worth up, and Gave 10 per cent to 8 
| ING per cemt, paying freight chgs. 
| Address as above; Smith’s Cash U 
2a Store, the Lanaasr DuaLens in Gen- 
| | | 
| | | 
This powder never varies. A marvel of pur 
. | be sold in competition with the multitude o/ 
| | low-test, short weight alam or phosph pow 


